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Top  industry  leaders 
explain  why  business 
will  bounce  back 
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~  Not  even  in  South  Carolina,  where 
a  history  of  inequality  and  injustice 
placed  the  state  in  the  middle  of 
tremendous  social  upheaval  during 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

But  recent  debates  -  from 
Confederate  flags  displayed  on  state 
property  to  school-funding  inequities 
along  racial  lines  -  have  raised  the 
specter  of.racism  in  South  Carolina. 

To  provide  context,  journalists  at  The 
(Columbia)  State  produced  an  award¬ 
winning  special  report  detailing  the 
evolution  of  the  civil  rights  movement  ■ 
in  South  Carolina.  The  Long  Road  To 
Justice:  Civil  Rights  in  South  Carolina  ; 
captured  for  readers  the  people,  the’  | 

passion,  the  politics  and  the  protests  : 

that  helped  change  the  course  of  ' 

American  history. 

The  State's  report,  which  has  earned  a 
spot  in  libraries,  schools  and  historical 
societies  throughout  South  Carolina, 
reaffirms  the  vital  role  newspapers  ^ 

play  in  our  society.  It  also  exernplifies  |||j 
the  thorough,  sensitive  and  balanced 
reporting  that  is  a  hallmark  of  all  a[ 

Knight  Bidder  newspapers.  . 
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Detroit  Free  Press 
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Belleville  (III.)  News-Democrat 
The  (Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.)  Sun  News 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 


f  The  (Biloxi,  Miss.)  Sun  Herald 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune 
The  (Fort  Wayne,  Ind.)  News-Sentinel 
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The  (San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.)  Tribune 
The  Monterey  County  (Calif.)  Herald 
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(State  College,  Pa.)  Centre  Daily  Times 
Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American  News 
The  Olathe  (Kan.)  Daily  News 
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•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  in  six  easy-to-access 
mini-sites  (Business,  Newsroom, 
Advertising/Circulation,  Technology, 
Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 
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Dakota. 
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LETTERS 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters@ 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Letters,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


CHECK  OUT  THIS  NEW  MODEL 

As  A  GUY  WHO  CLOSELY  FOLLOWS 
media  trends,  I  offer  my  con¬ 
gratulations  to  you  and  your  staff 
(“E&P  Rings  in  a  New  Era,”  Dec.  15, 
p.  30).  My  company  consults  with  televi¬ 
sion  stations  about  new  media,  and  I  am 
consistently  on  record  as  saying  their 
biggest  competition  downstream  will  be 
the  local  paper.  As  such.  I’m  especially 
interested  in  trends  involving  publishing, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  you  and  the  people 
at  E&P  for  keeping  me  well  informed. 

But  my  congratulations  is  primarily 
aimed  at  your  new  business  model,  one 
that  I  think  is  not  only  smart  but  predic¬ 
tive  of  tomorrow.  E&P  is  a  dynamic 
leader  in  the  world  of  media.  As  a  daily 
blogger,  I  am  regularly  steering  people 
to  your  articles,  and  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  that  in  the  future. 

TERRY  L.  HEATON 
PRESIDENT 
DONATA  COMMUNICATIONS 
Hermitage,  Tenn. 

AGOODODYORONLYOROWIG? 

WILL  E&P  HOURLY  ONLINE 

show  publishers,  at  long  last, 
how  to  do  digital  deliveiy 
without  further  unduly  alienating  print 
readers?  I  fear  not.  Addiction  to  browsers 
is  far  from  universal.  Many  of  us  have 
firm  habits  or  better  things  to  do  daily 
than  poking  around  in  Web  sites. 

JOHN  MCCLELLAND 
JOURNALISM  FACULTY 
ROOSEVELT  UNIVERSITY 
Chicago,  Ill. 

SELIINGEERTILIZER.  INDEED 

CONTINUED  THANKS  TO  EoP  FOR 

your  consistent  voice  regarding 
media  coverage  in  Iraq  (“Year  in 
Review,”  Dec.  15,  p.  17)  and  on  domestic 
issues.  I  am  astonished  at  the  news  not 
covered  by  major  media  on  a  daily  basis. 


1  Meanwhile,  we  learn  —  over  and  over  and 
1  over  again  —  every  conceivable  detail  of 
i  Kobe  Bryant’s  accuser,  Michael  Jackson’s 
!  Neverland,  and  Scott  Peterson’s  fertilizer 
i  sales.  I’m  sick  of  those  three  names,  I  can 
tell  you. 

I’m  not  a  committed  conspiracy  theo-  j 
rist,  but  I’m  beginning  to  think  there  is  ! 

some  truth  to  the  notion  that  the  major  j 
media  are  actually  trying  to  distract  us  j 
from  something!  At  any  rate,  E&P  is  a 
welcome  voice  in  the  wilderness  for  those 
I  of  us  who  are  brazen  enough  to  believe  j 
1  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect  journalists  j 

j  to  give  us  news  we  can  use.  j 

I  SUZANNE  DEBOLT  j 

j  Niceville,  Fla. 

THE  CONEDIG  WAR  ON  TERROR 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  YOUR  COLUMN 

about  the  apparently  counter¬ 
feit  document  linking  9/11 
hijacker  Mohammad  Atta  to  Iraq  (E&P  ! 

'  Online,  Dec.  19),  a  more  insidious  prob- 
j  lemisjournalists’ overall  portrayal  of 
the  war  in  Iraq,  which  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly  reflect  reality. 

For  example,  on  the  day  after  the  cap- 
i  ture  of  Saddam  Hussein  was  announced,  i 
i  The  Hartford  Courant’s  Washington  | 
bureau  chief,  David  Lightman,  wrote,  j 
“The  biggest  losers  Sunday  may  be  those 
candidates  who  built  their  campaigns 
around  strong  anti-war  positions.  Seen  in 
'  some  circles  2is  one-issue  candidates,  they 
!  now  will  need  to  quickly  and  forcefully 
I  build  up  other  parts  of  their  campaign  ! 

portfolio.”  I 


It  seems  to  me  that  unless  the  missing 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  strong 
evidence  of  links  between  Iraq  and  al 
Qaeda  were  found  down  in  Saddam’s 
“spider  hole,”  and  until  they  are  found, 
the  anti-war  position  remains  as  strong 
as  ever.  But  Lightman  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  position  that  the  capture 
of  Hussein  puts  an  end  to  meaningful 
criticism  of  the  war. 

Lightman  also  wrote  that  Wesley  Clark 
“is  likely  to  take  the  hardest  hit  from 
Sunday’s  developments.  Clark  centered 
his  campaign  on  the  idea  that  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  expert  he  could  have  better  conduct¬ 
ed  the  war  on  terror...”  With  these  words, 
he  implies  that  the  invasion  of  Iraq  and 
capture  of  Saddam  Hussein  were  part  of 
the  war  on  terror.  Indeed,  Bush  and  his 
administration  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  portray  them  as  such.  However, 
Clark’s  position  has  been  that  the  adven¬ 
ture  in  Iraq  was  an  ill-conceived  diversion 
from  the  real  war  on  terror. 

JACK  MCCAIN 

Durham,  Ct. 

SADDAM  WENT  ATTA  WAY? 

Thank  you,  Greg  Mitchell,  for 
your  article  about  the  supposed 
links  between  Saddam  and  9/11 
hijacker  Atta.  Our  citizens  have  got  to 
understand  that  now  more  than  ever  we 
need  to  question  eveiything.  We  cannot 
rely  on  the  nightly  news  to  tell  us  the  true 
news  anymore. 

KAREN  SPURR 

Austin,  Texas 


- 50  YEARS  AGO  - 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


JANUARY  9,  1954: 
Uganda  saw  the  publication  of 
its  first  daily  newspaper,  the 
Uganda  Mail,  this  week.  The 
previous  year,  five  weekly  papers 
began  production  in  Africa. 


JANUARY  16,  1954: 


1,000  requests  annually  for 


careers,  the  Minnesota  Editorial 
Association  stated  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  “has  about 


survey  of  58  j-schools  showed 
there  were  many  more  job  open¬ 
ings  than  there  were  students. 


Concerned  that  not  enough  young  employment,  whereas  enrollment  ^ 
people  were  pursuing  journalism  is  slightly  more  than  300.”  One  [ 
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Can-pain  2004? 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

As  THE  PRIMARY  SEASON  BEGINS, 

local  papers  hoping  to  reel  in  cam¬ 
paign  ads  may  not  like  what  we’re 
hearing  from  the  first  two  showdown  states. 
Voting  nears  in  Iowa  and  New  Hampshire 
this  month,  but  you  might  not  know  it  by 
the  unusually  low  campaign  advertising 
being  purchased  in  newspapers  there. 

“We  have  had  the  candidates  in  here 
more  than  we’ve  had  any  of  their  ads  in 
here,”  says  Ann-Marie  Forrester,  retail 
advertising  director  for  the  Concord  (N.H.) 
Monitor.  “With  the  primary  voting  coming 
up  (on  Jan.  27),  I  would  expect  there  to  be 
more  of  it.”  At  The  Union- 
^  Leader  in  Manchester,  “it 

•».  .  seems  like  we  are  seeing 

a  little  less  than  usual 
for  a  presidential  year,” 

chokas,  the  paper’s 

Stachokas 


Leah  Pietrusiak  says  her  age  provides  an  advantage  in  knowing  her  newspaper’s  audience. 

At  24,  she’s  the  boss 


of  a  growing  newspaper  in  the  Windy  City. 

Pietrusiak  flips  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes 
and  taps  away  at  the  keyboard,  finishing  up 
an  article  about  a  new  “green”  building  in 


BY  SETH  FORGES 

Her  face  is  animated,  her  eyes 
weary.  Deadline  is  rapidly 
approaching  at  Citylink,  and 
Leah  Pietrusiak  is  the  last  remaining  soul 
in  the  Chicago  newsroom  of  the 
free  West  Side  weekly  on 
this  Wednesday  evening. 

The  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Madison  graduate 
is  wearing  a  skirt,  platform  ^ 

gym  shoes,  knee-high  socks, 
and  a  vintage  black  T-shirt  \ 

that  says  “Shotgun  Willie’s,”  \  ^P||H 
and  with  her  strawberry 
red  hair  set  back  in  pigtails, 
she  looks  a  lot  more  like  an 
anime  cartoon  heroine  than  <^5 

the  founding  editor-in-chief 


penence. 
says  the  paper  is  having 
to  reach  out  to  advertisers  as  it  prepares  an 
annual  l6-page  pre-election  tab  for  Jan.  13. 

In  Iowa,  which  holds  its  caucuses  on  Jan. 
19,  the  situation  is  similar.  “Not  a  whole  lot 
is  materializing,”  says  Dan  Collin,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  Waterloo  Courier.  The 
Sioux  City  Journal  received  its  first  political 
ad  of  the  season  —  from  the  Howard  Dean 
campaign  —  just  before  New  Year’s  Day. 

At  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Laura 
Hollingsworth,  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  expresses  disappointment  with  the  ad 
turnout  so  far  in  the  presidential  race, 
although  ads  for  state  and  local  candidates 
are  up  25%  over  four  years  ago.  II 
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the  neighborhood  in  time  to  meet  up  with 
friends  at  a  rock  concert.  Frantically  trying 
to  make  deadline  is  not  that  different  from 
cramming  for  a  final,  and  it  was  only  three 
years  ago  when  she  was  dealing  with  that. 

At  the  age  of  24,  Pietrusiak  has  been 
editor-in-chief  of  Citylink,  published  by 
the  Tell-Cliff  Corporation,  since  its  launch 
more  than  two  years  ago.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  Citylink  and  the  neighborhoods  where  it 
is  distributed,  her  age  and  character  are  two 
of  the  newspaper’s  greatest  assets. 

The  paper  primarily  circulates  in 
Chicago’s  Wicker  Park  and  surrounding 
neighborhoods  in  the  city’s  near-Northwest 
Side.  The  area  is  ripe  with  young  people, 
particularly  artists  and  other  creative  types. 
“Being  in  my  20s,  I  can  definitely  relate  to 
the  younger  majority  of  the  target  audi¬ 
ence,”  Pietrusiak  says.  “In  one  night  I  can 
hit  a  fashion  show  or  cover  a  metal  band, 
and  just  be  part  of  the  scene.  I’ve  got 
enough  life  and  energy  that  I  can  have  six 
different  things  going  on  at  the  same  time,” 
she  explains.  “Ill  stay  out  late  networl dng, 
but  then  get  up  the  next  morning  to  go  to  a 
10  a.m.  press  conference  on  the  closing  of  a 
local  hospital  and  (write  about)  how  that 
will  affect  the  low-income  and  uninsured. 
Sure  I  get  tired  out,  but  I  thrive  on  it.” 


Citylink  has  grown  in  circulation  to  over 
15,000.  It  shares  a  newsroom  with  Extra,  a 
30-year-old  Spanish  and  English  bilingual 
paper;  the  two  papers  have  about  15  staff 
members  between  them.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  occasional  intern,  Pietrusiak  is 
Citylink’ s  only  full-time  editorial  staffer. 

Her  paper  appeals  to  neighborhood 
residents  by  straddling  the  fence  between 
a  community  paper  and  alternative  weekly. 
“We  have  a  lot  of  articles  that  could  easily 
be  front-page  in  an  alt-weekly,”  she  says, 
“but  then  we  have  a  story  on  how  an 
alderman  is  organizing  safety  councils 
for  women.  We’ll  deal  with  real  pop-culture 
stuff  and  then  we’ll  deal  with  serious 
community  issues.” 

Growing  up  in  suburban  Chicago, 
Pietrusiak  was  in  the  Illinois  state  spelling 
bee  championships  for  three  straight  years. 
She  says  she  wanted  to  study  environmen¬ 
tal  science  in  college  so  she  could  “save 
the  planet,”  but  fate  brought  her  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin’s  agricultural  and 
science  journalism  programs,  with  dreams 
of  someday  penning  articles  for  National 
Geographic. 

“I  realized  I  wasn’t  science-minded,” 
Pietrusiak  says.  “So  I  figured  if  I  can’t  do 
science,  I  can  write  about  science.”  She  got 


her  first  dose  of  community  reporting  in 
small  towns  surrounding  Madison,  cover¬ 
ing  government  meetings  that  dealt  with 
issues  such  as  watershed  management. 

Upon  graduation,  Pietrusiak  got  involved 
in  Tell-Cliff  as  a  copy  editor  for  Extra.  “My 
bosses  wanted  to  start  a  shopper  in  Wicker 
Park,”  she  recalls.  “I  was  kind  of  the  fresh 
kid  out  of  college,  and  I  knew  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  from  hanging  out  there  and  I  think 
they  thought  to  themselves:  Well  put  this 
kid  in  charge  of  it.’ 

“But  I  knew  the  neighborhood  well 
enough  to  say,  ‘It’s  a  well-educated  artistic 
community.  They’re  not  going  to  pick  up  a 
shopper.  You  need  to  put  an  article  on  the 
front  page  at  least,*”  Pietrusiak  says.  “And 
they  thought  about  it  and  said.  Yeah,  you’re 
right.’  And  that  just  spurred  a  lot  of  other 
ideas.”  But  it  wasn’t  until  the  paper  first 
went  to  press  that  she  formally  became 
the  editor. 

Pietrusiak  says  more  people  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  her  ability  to  launch  and  run 
a  newspaper  at  such  a  young  age  than  are 
turned  offby  it.  “They  deal  vnth  me  first 
and  they  find  out  my  age  later,”  she  says, 
“and  I  think  they’re  more  impressed  that 
I’ve  been  able  to  have  the  business  sense 
to  build  a  new  newspaper.”  il 


Reader  raves  help  spice  up  Web 
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content.  It  encourages  reader  loyalty,  and  hey,  it’s  the  Reader  Reviews  were  so 
cheap.  And  it  can  even  create  a  local  craze,  what  we’ll  popular  that  Behrens 


Many  Web  executives  love  reader- generated 
content.  It  encourages  reader  loyalty,  and  hey,  it’s 
cheap.  And  it  can  even  create  a  local  craze,  what  we’ll 
call,  in  this  case,  “Beer  Eye  for  the  Lake  Guys”  in  Chicago. 

In  that  city,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Metromix.com  has  created 
quite  an  online  community  with  its  Reader  Reviews.  “We’ve 
now  got  more  than  30,000  opinions,  and  that’s  with  reviews 
cycling  off  after  nine  months  in  order  to  keep  them  current,”  says 
Editor  and  Product  Manager  Leigh  1.  Behrens.  “We  launched 
it  as  a  quick,  easy  way  for  our  audience  to  share  their  opinions 
about  everything  from  restaurants  and  movies  to  bars  and 
theater,  and  it’s  really  taken  off.” 


Chicago’s 
own  "Fab 
Five 

brewing  up 
a  review: 
from  left, 
Ray  Popp, 
Am 

Margulies, 
Mitt 
Delaplan 
Jered  Thoi 
and  Dc 
Shermc 


Submitted  at  the  Web  site, 
the  Reader  Reviews  were  so 
popular  that  Behrens 
launched  live  panels,  where 
Metromix  readers  volunteer  to 
form  reviewer  teams.  After 
getting  a  deluge  of  candidates, 

Metromix  winnowed  it  down  cheap  eats  with,  from  left,  Mike 
to  finalist  groups  and  then  let  and  Erin  Ensign,  Michael  Spencer 
readers  pick  the  reviewer  team 

they  preferred.  “Then  the  audience  also  decided  what  places 
the  group  visited  each  week,”  Behrens  says.  The  audience  loved 

-  the  Beer  Garden  Guys,  who  rated  the  best  places 

.1  to  enjoy  a  brewski  outdoors  during  the  Windy 
City’s  brief  summer.  “They’ve  actually  become 
f|  local  semi-celebrities,”  Behrens  adds. 

The  next  reader  review  panel:  The  Low-Dough 
Diners,  who  went  in  search  of  restaurant  and  bar 
deals  for  $10  or  less.  Now  Metromix  plans  to  do 
live  panels  once  a  quarter.  “Reader  Reviews  have 
the  potential  to  work  in  any  market  because  they 
tap  into  the  ‘word  of  mouth’  buzz  factor,  and  are  a 
natural  way  to  strengthen  the  relationship  with 
readers,”  Behrens  says.  “But  you’ve  got  to  know 
your  audience  and  tap  into  what  your  audience 
really  cares  about.”  —  Carl  Sullivan 
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New  API  chief  backs  preparedm 


Send  in  the  Marine:  Davis,  a  brigadier  general, 
promoted  safety  training  for  embedded  journalists 


Andrew  B.  Davis  says 
newspapers  can  learn  a  lot 
from  military  about  training 

i 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

NDREW  B.  Davis  is  not  your  I 
typical  press  institute  chief.  He  has  j 
run  a  weekly  newspaper  group  —  [ 
and  commanded  U.S.  Marines  during  the  j 
first  Persian  Gulf  War.  Still,  for  the  54-year-  i 
old  Davis,  who  took  over  as  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Press  Institute  on 
Dec.  1,  his  unusual  mix  of  military,  journal¬ 
ism  and  business  experience  is  perfect  for 
today’s  changing  news  landscape.  “They  are 
two  wholly  separate  tribes,”  Davis  said  of 
newspapers  and  the  militaiy.  “But  the  i 
crossover  is  in  their  leadership  skills.”  ! 

Davis,  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Marine  | 
Corps  reserve,  was  the  man  who  launched  { 
the  Pentagon’s  journalism  training  program  ; 


just  over  a  year  ago  —  which  eventually 
prepared  hundreds  of  reporters  and 
photographers  who  covered  the  war  in 
Iraq  as  embedded  journalists.  That 
program  occurred  during  Davis’  two- 
year  stint  as  director  of  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Public  Affairs  that  ended  last 
July.  Prior  to  (and  just  after)  that,  he 
spent  five  years  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  most  recently  as  director  of  in¬ 
novation  and  business  development  at 
the  Media  Management  Center. 

“It  was  an  absolute  home  run,”  Davis 
said  of  the  military’s  training  and  the 
embedding  program.  “I  think  it  is  here 
to  stay.”  But  he  points  out  that  such 
training  is  better  done  by  the  Pentagon 
and  not  through  organizations  such 
as  API. 

Davis’  militaiy  career  began  follow¬ 
ing  graduation  from  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1970,  when  he  spent  three  years 
as  a  U.S.  Marine  Infantry  officer  before 
joining  Copley  Press  as  a  reporter. 

After  taking  time  off  to  earn  a  Master’s 
Degree  from  Northwestern,  Davis  spent  I 
two  years  at  The  Courier  News  in  Elgin,  Ill.,  ! 
and  then  joined  the  Chicago  Suburban  j 
Newspaper  Group,  rising  to  editor  of  the  I 
weekly  chain  and  then  publisher  in  1987-  | 
During  that  time  he  maintained  his  Ma-  , 
rine  reserve  officer  status  and  actually 
led  a  team  of  reservists  for  nine  months 
during  the  first  Persian  Gulf  War. 

Davis  sees  API  as  an  organization  that 
has  proven  its  ability  to  provide  necessary 
training,  especially  in  management  and  | 
leadership,  but  also  needs  to  grow.  He  ex-  1 
pects  to  implement  programs  that  will  allow 
the  training  institute  to  raise  more  money,  | 
provide  more  courses,  and  extend  training  I 
into  other  media  areas.  He  also  plans 
to  expand  API’s  efforts  overseas  and 
link  it  more  with  other  training 
grounds  such  as  the  Media 
Management  Center  and  the  ! 
Poynter  Institute. 

The  first  task  is  conducting 
an  inventory  of  the  current  35 
annual  seminars  offered  by 
API.  Davis  said  some  lack  inter-  j 
est,  while  others  are  in  great 
demand  and  need  expanding. 
Programs  on  convergence 
have  a  waiting  list,  while  a 


newsroom-management  course  is  drawing 
about  two-thirds  of  the  expected  crowd. 
“One  of  the  luxuries  we  have  is  to  be  able 
to  be  flexible  imd  tiy  new  things,”  Davis  said. 
“We  have  got  to  have  things  that  are 
relevant.” 

Most  newspapers  invest  only  1%  of  their 
budgets  for  training,  compared  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  6%  for  most  other  industries.  “We 
take  our  best  reporters  and  make  them  edi¬ 
tors,  but  we  don’t  train  them  to  be  editors,” 
he  added.  In  the  military,  he  said,  training  is 
a  constant  no  matter  what  the  rank.  “When 
a  private  joins  the  Marines,  he  goes  to  boot 
camp  for  three  months  and  gets  other  train¬ 
ing  for  more  than  a  year  before  he  hits  the 
fleet,”  said  Davis.  “Then  he  gets  more  train¬ 
ing  as  he  reaches  every  rank.  It  is  a  career- 
long  commitment  to  training.  That  is  a  great 
lesson  for  newspapers.” 

In  the  spending  realm,  Davis  believes 
API’s  $3  million  annual  budget  could  be 
boosted.  In  addition,  Davis  wants  to  add 
more  cross-media  emphasis.  ‘We  truh’  have 
newsrooms  generating  news  across  media 
platforms,”  he  said.  “But  there  is  no  one 
[in  the  industry]  to  my  knowledge  who  is 
training  journalism  managers  to  think  and 
execute  the  work  as  both  ink  on  paper  and 
electrons  on  screen.”  11 
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BY  LUCIA  MOSES 

SLOWLY  BUT  SURELY  THE  ECONOMY  IS 
recovering,  while  papermakers  have 
been  curtailing  their  supplies.  With 
murmurs  of  an  increase  in  paper  prices 
coming  as  early  as  Feb.  1,  the  question  for 
producers  and  users  is  not  if  prices  will  go 
up  in  2004,  but  when,  and  how  much. 

While  2004  ad  revenue  percentage 
growth  is  expected  to  rise  by  4%  to  6%, 
some  newsprint  analysts  say  it  will  only 
take  a  slight  increase  in  demand  to  support 
higher  paper  prices.  Looking  to  save  ton¬ 
nage  wherever  they  can,  some  publishers 
are  shortening  their  cutoff  and  trimming 
more  off  their  page  widths. 

The  average  price  of  newsprint  stood 
around  $490  per  metric  ton  in  2003,  its 
lowest  in  nearly  a  decade.  But  market 
leader  Abitibi-Consolidated  Inc.’s  decision 
in  December  to  permanently  shut  down 
two  machines  and  indefinitely  idle  several 
thousand  metric  tons  would  further  a 
seven-year  trend  of  declining  paper  supply 
and  bring  the  supply/demand  equation 
close  to  where  it  stood  three  years  ago, 
when  the  price  surpassed  $600  per  metric 
ton,  writes  Andrew  J.  Battista,  senior  econ¬ 
omist  with  Resources  Information  Systems 
Inc.,  a  forest-products  forecaster. 

With  Canadian  papermakers’  labor 
contracts  expiring  this  spring,  publishers 
also  will  be  following  labor  relations  to 
gauge  their  potential  impact  on  supply. 

Producers  have  already  shown  that 
newsprint  prices  aren’t  dependent  on 


increases  in  consumption,  as 
evidenced  by  three  (however 
muted)  price  increases  in  the 
past  17  months.  “At  one  time, 
we  would  question  whether 
that  was  possible,”  says  . 

Verle  Sutton,  a  veteran  j .  Alt 

newsprint  sales  executive  XlR 

who  now  edits  and 

publishes  the  industry 

newsletter  The  Reel  Time 

Report  in  Schaumberg,  Ill.  “Even  though 

demand  was  in  the  tank,  prices  still  moved 

higher.  Whether  that  happens  this  year 

is  still  a  question.” 

Taking  a  more  conservative  view  is 
Bernard  Bottomley,  a  Breckenridge,  Colo.- 
based  newsprint  trader  and  consultant  to 
newsprint  buyers.  “In  the  overall  market¬ 
place,  they’re  very  manageable,”  he  says 
of  the  sort  of  moves  just  announced  by 
Abitibi.  “...the  global  supply  of  newsprint 
is  quite  adequate  right  now.” 

In  the  past,  publishers  have  been  able  to 
control  their  usage  by  cutting  less  profitable 
circulation  and  converting  to  narrower- 
sized  paper.  But  publishers  today  seem 
committed  to  circulation  growth,  the  basis 
for  raising  ad  rates.  And  many  have  already 
cycled  through  web-width  reductions. 

“What  they’ve  done  with  web  width  I 
think  has  pretty  much  played  out  now,” 
says  Peter  Maier,  a  consultant  to  Media 
Procurement  Services,  an  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
subsidiary  that  buys  newsprint  for  Scripps, 
Freedom  Communications  Inc.,  and 
nine  other  newspaper 
companies.  “I  would  say 
that  the  vast  majority  of 
newspapers  have  made 
some  web-width  reduction, 
and  are  unlikely  to  make 
further  reductions  for  the 
next  couple  of  years.” 

Bottomley  says  some 
publishers  are  quietly 
taking  an  additional  quar¬ 
ter-inch  off  their  page 
width  to  save  a  bit  on  ton¬ 
nage;  “It’s  barely  notice¬ 
able,  but  it’s  eating  into 
their  white  space.”  Other 
publishers,  including 


Scripps,  are  shortening  the  cutoff,  and 
some  have  been  switching  to  paper  of  a 
lighter  basis  weight,  although  Bottomley 
says  few  suppliers  can  make  such  paper 
without  sacrificing  quality,  which  will 
limit  its  adoption. 

But  the  benefits  of  such  changes  are 
debatable,  Battista  says.  He  points  out 
that  a  5%  reduction  in  paper  height  won’t 
necessarily  translate  into  a  5%  reduction 
in  consumption,  and  that  the  lighter  paper 
costs  more  per  ton  than  standard  30-pound 
newsprint,  which  could  cancel  out  any 
savings. 

A  pickup  in  newsprint  demand  has  been 
a  long  time  coming  for  producers  that  have 
weathered  a  14%  drop  in  U.S.  consumption 
over  the  past  three  years  and  a  weakened 
U.S.  dollar  that  stripped  them  of  much  of 
their  gains  from  rising  paper  prices  last 
year.  The  producers  “are  in  such  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  think  most  of  the  publishers 
recognize  how  bad  it  is,”  Sutton  says.  “I’m 
surprised  [publisher]  inventories  have  not 
gone  up.  The  bottom  line  is,  they’re  not 
convinced  the/ re  going  to  have  to  pay 
more.” 

Still,  he  says,  the  weak  price  of  value- 
added  grades  and  increasing  imports 
from  overseas  could  limit  price  growth 
in  the  year  ahead. 

There’s  another  limitation:  Each  time 
the  big  papermakers  curtail  supply  and 
enact  a  price  increase  when  demand  is  flat 
or  down,  they  lose  market  share.  “It  doesn’t 
come  inexpensively,”  Bottomley  says.  “Each 
time  they  do  it,  they’re  losing  a  different 
piece  of  their  market.”  11 
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Roldo,  the  man  with 
no  last  name,  signs  off 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Roldo  has  a  last  name,  but  none 
of  his  many  admirers  —  or  equally 
numerous  detractors  —  in  Cleve¬ 
land  ever  seem  to  use  it  when  they  talk 
about  the  iconoclastic  journalist,  who  over 
the  years  has  become  a  municipal  institu¬ 
tion  as  familiar  as  Terminal  Tower  or  the 
West  Side  Market. 

But  now  Roldo  is  going  the  way  of  the 
old  massive  Memorial  Stadium  that  was 
replaced  by  a  city-subsidized  facility  several 
years  ago.  In  an  article  sent  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  through  the  e-mail  newslet¬ 
ter  Whxit’s  Up  in  Northeast  Ohio,  Roldo 
Bartimole  declared:  “This  will  be  my  final 
weekly  column  ending  more  than  35  years 
of  alternative  writing  since  I  quit  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  May  of 1968.”  Later  he 
told  E^P  that  he  decided  to  retire  because 
he  was  70,  his  heart  was  again  giving  him 
problems  (28  years  after  a  bypass),  and  he 
had  lost  his  latest  print  outlet,  the  black- 
oriented  City  News  weekly. 

Cleveland  Magazine  once  called  Roldo 
“the  poor  man’s  Tom  Paine,”  but  it’s  proba¬ 
bly  more  accurate  to  compare  him  to  I.F. 
Stone.  Like  Stone,  Roldo  for  decades  pub¬ 
lished  a  one-man  newsletter.  Point  of  View, 
that  presented  news  and  perspectives  that 
could  not  be  found  in  any  other  print  or 
electronic  outlet  in  town. 


“Roldo  has  been  our  conscience,  to  give 
us  a  reality  check,  and  to  look  at  the  human 
needs  of  the  city,”  said  Jerry  Masek,  a  board 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  which 
honored  Roldo  with  its  Distinguished 
Service  Award  in  2002. 

Out-of-town  media  often  referred  to 
Roldo  as  Cleveland’s  premier  “media  critic.” 
It’s  true  that  in  Point  of  View,  and  in  his 
long-running  column  in  the  alternative 
Free  Times  newspaper,  Roldo  trequently 
berated  the  publishers  and  editors  of  The 
Plain  Dealer.  Roldo  accused  the  “Pee  Dee,” 
as  he  invariably  called  it,  of  advancing  the 
interests  of  a  business  establishment  he 
believed  was  more  interested  in  glittering 
monuments  like  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Museum  or  new  sports  stadia 
than  in  helping  Cleveland’s  struggling 
neighborhoods. 

But  Roldo  was  always  more  reporter 
than  pundit.  He  pored  through  budget 
documents  and  attended  the  obscure 
committee  meetings  that  every  other  news 
organization  in  town  often  skips. 


Famous  image  of  Roldo 
(left)  getting  tossed  out  of 
a  city  council  meeting, 
and  today  at  home 


,  Roldo  began  his  journalism  career  in 
I  the  1950s  as  a  conventional  newspaper 
i  reporter  in  Connecticut.  He  worked  briefly 
;  at  the  P-D  and  then  in  the  Cleveland  bureau 
I  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  became  in¬ 
creasingly  disenchanted  as  editors  finstrat- 
ed  his  coverage  of  poverty  and  other  urban 
issues.  “I  always  felt  the  papers  could  never 
!  tell  the  truth  about  people  with  power  — 

!  and  never  looked  at  them  critically,”  Roldo 
!  said  On  his  35th  birthday  —  the  day  after 
i  Ma:tin  Luther  King  Jr.’s  1968  assassination 
j  —  he  quit  the  Journal  and  began  Point  of 
View,  which  he  would  continue  to  publish 
for  the  next  32  years. 

The  biweekly  was  unlike  anything  any 
other  journalist  was  doing  in  Cleveland, 
recalled  Walt  Bogdanich,  a  former  P-D 
\  investigative  reporter  now  at  The  New  York 
\  Times-.  “It  was  so  startling  to  see  what  he 
was  writing  compared  to  what  was 
being  published  in  the  local  papers... 
You  were  able  to  learn  the  sort 
of  hidden  power  structure”  in 
Cleveland. 

The  local  power  structure  didn’t 
always  enjoy  the  attention.  In  one 
famous  incident  —  re-run  on  local 
TV  news  “more  than  the  Hinden- 
burg,”  as  one  commentator  said  — 
the  then-president  of  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  tried  to  bodily  toss  the  diminutive 
Roldo  out  of  a  meeting. 

But  if  Roldo  achieved  local  fame 
in  his  long  Cleveland  journalism 
career,  fortune  always  eluded  him. 

In  1982,  when  an  average  P-D  re¬ 
porter  made  about  $28,000  annual¬ 
ly,  he  told  Cleveland  Magazine  he’d 
made  $8,041  —  and  four  cents.  Rol¬ 
do  was  always  a  stickler  for  details. 

“I  think  even  jieople  who  are 
targets  of  his  barbs  admire  the  heck  out  of 
him,”  said  Bogdanich,  “for  having  the 
courage  to  follow  through  on  his  beliefs, 
even  if  it  meant  he  would  have  to  live  in,  if 
not  poverty,  then  close  to  it.”  S 
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A  CALL  TO  LEADERSHIP.  A  QUEST  FOR  EXCELLENCE. 


This  Conference  is  .Designed  for  CEO's.  Publishers,  General  Managers, 
/  Key  Executives  and  other  Senior  Level  Managers. 


KEYNOTE  PRESENTATION; 

Presented  by:  Anthony  Ridder,  Chairman,  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
and  CEO,  Knight  Ridder,  Inc. 


FULL  DAY 


This  full-day  session  designed  for 
senior-level  executives  \«ill  familiarize 
leaders  with  tf^  best  thinking,  latest 
trends  and  topics  facing  our  industry. 
Some  of  the  top  speakers  from  the 
American  Press  Institute  will  participate 
in  this  executive  level  program  that  is 
sure  to  stimulate  great  discussion  and 
provide  meaningful  insights. 


BREAKING  DOWN  THOSE  BARRIERS 

r 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  from  the 
Readership  Institute’s  Impact  Study  was  the 
need  for  newspaper,  departments  to  work' 
together^'Breaking  down  the  traditional  barriers 
between  editorial,  circulation  and  advertising  is 
key  to  increasing  readership.  Find  out  how  to 
change  the  culture  at  your,  operation  and  hear 
real  life  examples  of  how  this  is  working  at 
many  newspapers  across  the  country. 


SNA  ADVERTISER  PERCEPTION  STUDY  RESULTS 

\ 

.  This  brand-new  Belderf  study  (to  be  completed  in  the  first 
quarter  of  2004)  will  consist  of  in-depth  interviews  with  top 
retailers  as  well  as  a  web  survey  with  advertiser  decision 
makers  all  over  the  country.  Perceptions  of  suburban  and 
community  dailies,  weeklies  -  both  free  and  paid,  metro  daily 
TMC's,  service  issues  with  suburban  and  community 
newspapers,  audit  preferences  and  ROI  will  .be  measured. 
A  must  attend  session  for  any  suburban  or  community  ^ 
newspaper  that  wants  to  secure  more  major  account  business, ' 


Publisher  Great  Idea  Session  -  Win  $500  Cash  for  Best  Idea  •  Publisher  Roundtables 
Editorial  Awards  Banquet  •  Publishers'  Golf  Outing  and  Many  Other  Great  Networking  Opportunities. 


For  the  complete  conference  brochure  and  registration  forms  visit  www.suburban-news.org 
or  call  888-486-2466.  For  exhibit  and  sponsor  opportunities,  call  Al  Cupo  at  (215)  256-6801. 

The  SNA  Spring  Conference  is  sponsored  by  SCAN  -  The  Suburban  Classified  Advertising  Network. 


Special  Thanks  to  Our  Gold  Level  Sponsor 
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Romaner  rides  high  as  Web  jockey 


His  Morris  Digital  Works 
division  wins  awards  and, 
more  amazingly,  profits 


BY  CARL  SULLIVAN 

SOME  2,000  MILES  FROM  CaLIFOR- 
nia’s  Silicon  Valley  sits  unassuming 
Augusta,  Ga.,  best  known  as  the 
site  of  the  Masters  Gk)lf  Tournament.  But 
this  quiet  city  on  the  verdant 
banks  of  the  Savannah  River  is 
also  home  to  high-tech  innova-  y 
tion  —  at,  of  all  places,  a  family- 
owned  mid-sized  newspaper 
publisher. 

Morris  Communications 
owns  26  dailies  plus  other 
media  assets,  but  the  chain 
has  become  increasingly  known 
for  its  Morris  Digital  Works 
(MDW)  division,  a  frequent 
award  winner  and  a  vendor  of 
software  and  online  services 
to  other  publishers  since  2000 
(accounting  for  about  10%  of 
MDW s  revenues).  Heading  a 
team  of  70  in  Augusta  is  MDW 
President  Michael  Romaner, 
who  launched  the  group  in 
1995.  Another  100-plus  Morris 
employees  work  in  the  online 
space,  but  report  directly  to 
their  local  publisher  —  with 
dotted-line  responsibility  to 
Romaner. 

Across  all  its  divisions,  Mor¬ 
ris’  efforts  in  Internet  publish¬ 
ing  first  became  profitable  in 
2002.  The  privately  held  com¬ 
pany  won’t  say  how  profitable, 
r  V.  .  .  overseeing 

but  Romaner  cites  30-40%  rev¬ 
enue  growth  for  many  of  the  past  years, 
with  profit  growth  in  the  hundreds  of  per¬ 
cent.  Morris  Communications  President 
Will  Morris  adds,  “I  wish  everything  else 
in  my  company  was  growing  that  fast.” 

This  growth  is  due,  in  part,  to  Morris’ 
two-tier  Internet  business  plan  first  draft¬ 
ed  by  Romaner  in  1995.  Part  1:  central¬ 
ized  infrastructure,  Web  hosting,  software 
development,  training  and  deal-making 
headquartered  in  Augusta.  Part  2:  decen¬ 


tralized  Web  site  design  and  develop¬ 
ment,  local  sales  and  marketing. 

“I  felt  strongly  that  the  ultimate  success 
for  Morris  was  going  to  hinge  on  every 
single  solitary  person  in  our  company 
learning  the  Internet,”  Romaner  says. 
“The  only  way  for  that  to  occur  was  for 
the  local  publisher  to  own  a  significant 
part  of  the  responsibilities  including 
design,  sales,  marketing,  content...  If  we 
were  doing  it  all  here  centrally  things 
might  have  moved  faster,  it  might  have 


horses  couldn’t  drag  Michael  Romaner  away  from  his  job 
a  large  group  of  “fabulous  Web  sites”  out  of  Augusta,  Ga. 


been  less  expensive  and  the  quality  of 
some  of  the  efforts  might  have  been  high¬ 
er,  but  it  would  have  defeated  our  goal  of 
making  us  an  Internet  company.” 

By  now,  Romaner  should  have  a  good 
grasp  on  what’s  right  for  Morris.  The 
Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  native  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1982  as  a  reporter  at  The  Florida 
Times-Union  in  Jacksonville  while  pursu¬ 
ing  his  master’s  in  journalism.  About  a 
decade  later,  Romaner  attended  a  one- 
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day  Internet  workshop  which  featured 
newspaper  futurist  Roger  Fidler.  Roman¬ 
er  went  back  to  his  paper  and  said,  “I  just 
found  the  future.”  | 

When  the  World  Wide  Web  came  along  j  j 
in  1993,  Romaner  and  some  pals  started  a  j  j 
Web  development  business  in  Jacksonville  !  i 

—  perhaps  the  first  in  the  state  of  Florida  i  j 

—  while  still  working  at  the  newspaper.  In  1 1 

1995,  Romaner  met  Will  Morris’  father,  I 

Billy  Morris,  currently  chairman  and  CEO 

of  the  company,  and  before  long,  found 

himself  in  Augusta,  heading  up  j 

the  company’s  fledgling  Internet 
group.  The  company’s  flagship,  [ 

The  Augusta  Chronicle,  was  the 
^  first  Morris  paper  to  hit  the  Web.  \ ! 
X  '  In  the  nine  years  since,  |  * 

Romaner  has  quietly  built  an  j 

Internet  brain  trust  in  Augusta. 

MDW  Business  Development  j 

Vice  President  Connie  Ling  : 

describes  the  group’s  culture  as  a  1 

place  where  “spotted  purple  fuzzy  '  j 
ducks  who  don’t  swim”  can  fit  in.  |  j 
“Turnover  is  almost  unheard  of,” 
she  says.  “Michael  focuses  on 
career  growth,  opportunity  and 
employee  development.” 

Rob  Curley,  one  of  the  few  who 
did  leave  MDW,  has  nothing  but  | ; 
praise  for  his  former  boss.  ‘To  say  j 
that  he  was  my  mentor  would  be  1 1 

a  gross  understatement,”  says 
Curley,  who  now  works  for  the 
Journal-World  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  , 

The  devotion  of  employees 
no  doubt  helps  the  company 
produce  its  impressive  online  : 

products,  especially  when  you  1 

consider  the  chain’s  size.  “They 
have  been  far-sighted,”  says  David 
la  ^Ga  Carlson,  the  CoxIPalm  Beach  Post  i 
professor  of  new  media  journal-  ' 

ism  at  the  University  of  Florida.  “For  rela¬ 
tively  small  and  not  well-known  news-  1  j 

papers,  they  have  fabulous  Web  sites.”  In  j  i 
terms  of  Internet  investments,  Morris  is 
probably  somewhere  in  the  middle  of 
media  companies  in  terms  of  spending. 

“We’ve  been  pretty  successful  in  generat-  I  j 
ing  revenue,”  Romaner  says.  “I  often  worry  | 
that  we  generated  a  profit  too  early  as  a  !  I 
company.  We  might  have  been  better  off  j  | 
not  thinking  about  profit  and  putting  j  | 

ji 
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Sittin’onthedockQf 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

Every  year  at  this  time,  the 

good  folks  at  Lake  Superior  State 
University  provide  a  journalistic 
service  by  taking  nominations  from 
around  the  world  for  its  List  of  Words 
Banished  for  overuse,  misuse,  or  general 
uselessness. 

This  year,  from  a  record  5,000  nomina¬ 
tions,  winners  (or  is  that  losers?)  included 
such  words  and  phrases  as  “bling-bling,” 
“smoking  gun,”  “ripped  from  the  head¬ 
lines,”  “punked,”  “embedded  journalist,” 
and  “sanitary  landfill.” 

Concerning  “metrosexual,”  one  nomina¬ 
tor  wrote,  “Aren’t  there  enough  words  to 
describe  men  who  spend  too  much  time  in 


front  of  the  mirror?”  Another  fellow  said 
he  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  “Shock 
and  Awe”  laundry  soap.  Orin  Hargraves  of 
Westminster,  Md.,  noted  that  the  use 
of  “hand-crafted  latte”  was  an  insult  to 
generations  of  true  craftsmen. 

Perhaps  most  poignantly, 

Bill  Lodholz  of  Davis, 

Calif.,  observed:  “The  ^ 
news  keeps  stating  that 
Saddam  Hussein  was 
‘captured  alive.’  Well, 
what  other  way  are  you 
going  to  be  captured?”  11 
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BY  LUCIA  MOSES 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch’s 

first  online  auction  last  year  brought 
more  than  $500,000  in  new  ad 
dollars  to  the  paper,  and  made  new  cus¬ 
tomers  out  of  about  120  businesses  that 
hadn’t  advertised  before.  Newspapers  have 
learned  a  lot  about  how  to  run  online  auc¬ 
tions  since  The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Jour¬ 
nal  ran  one  of  the  first  such  events  in  2002. 

Under  the  dominant  model  set  up  by 
the  handful  of  online  auction  service 
vendors,  the  paper  promotes  the  items  to 
be  auctioned  in  a  printed  insert.  The  paper 
gets  the  proceeds  from  the  auction,  and  the 
advertisers  get  ad  credits  equal  to  the  retail 
value  of  items  sold. 

Roger  Brokke,  the  Capital-JoumaT  s 
advertising  director,  said  the  learning  curve 
was  steep.  Some  items  didn’t  sell  because 
they  were  priced  too  high.  And  the  paper 
had  to  take  payment  orders  by  phone 
because  its  vendor  didn’t  have  an  online 
payment  option.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
paper  netted  “a  substantial  margin”  on 
$100,000  gross  revenue  from  the  auction 
—  and  Brokke  discovered  that  grandfather 
clocks  were  a  “hot  and  heavy”  item. 

Vendors  that  give  newspapers  the  tools 
to  run  online  auctions  see  a  strong  future. 
CityXpress,  a  supplier  of  auction  tools  to 
CanWest,  Gannett,  and  Knight  Bidder 
newspapers,  among  others,  expects  to  run 
150  auctions  by  the  end  of 2004,  up  from 
fewer  than  50  in  2002.  Auction  Media  says 
it  has  run  over  100  auctions. 

While  online  auctions  generally  have 
been  trade-based  events  featuring  general 
merchandise,  the  logical  next  step  is  to 
extend  auctions  to  classified  print  sales, 

*  I  run  auctions  in  specific  categories  of  mer- 

s  j  chandise,  and  make  auctions  ongoing.  11 
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AFER  THE  EARTH  SHOOK 


everything  into  [research  &  develop¬ 
ment].  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  busi¬ 
ness  discipline.” 

In  his  strategic  plan  for  next  year, 
Romaner  hopes  to  create  a  full-time  R&D 
unit.  “Our  future  in  newspapering  is  tied 
to  what  we  do  in  electronic  publishing,”  he 
says.  “I  want  to  make  sure  we  at  Morris 
are  pushing  the  envelope  by  trying  new 
things  and  developing  solutions.”  11 


ODD  ANDERSEN,  AFP/GETTY  IMAGES,  DEC.  30,  2003 


An  IRANIAN  FAMILY  MOURNS  THEIR  DEAD  IN  THE  CITY 

of  Bam,  struck  by  the  great  earthquake  on  Dec.  26. 
A  few  days  later,  the  death  toll  passed  30,000,  with 
many  still  missing.  Just  two  weeks  earlier,  Andersen  pho¬ 
tographed  Iranian  democracy  activist  Shirin  Ebadi  when  she 
accepted  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  Norway.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Rip  these  words  from  the  headlines 
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Gay  artist  gets 
presidential  nod 


for  the  reader,”  he  observes. 

The  award-winning  Ritter  also  draws 
illustrations  for  the  Tribune  Newspapers 
as  well  as  other  clients  such  as  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.  He  notes 
that  doing  a  variety  of  work  makes  staff 
cartoonists  more  valuable  to  newspa- 
pers  at  a  time  when  many  papers  are 
reluctant  to  pay  for  such  cartoonists. 

Ritter  is  also  keeping  busy  as  2003-4 
head  of  the  AAEC,  which  will  have  its  next 
annual  convention  this  April  in  Lexington, 
Ky.  The  organization  continues  to  explore 
links  with  the  Herb  Block  Foundation, 
is  making  efforts  to  have  Newspaper  in 
Education  programs  use  editorial  cartoons 
in  the  teaching  of  politics  and  history, 
and  wants  to  send  AAECers  to  speak  at 
journalism  schools.  “It’s  very  possible  to 
go  through  an  entire  journalism  program 
and  not  discuss  editorial  cartooning,”  says 
Ritter,  who  majored  in  history  at  Arizona 
State  University. 

The  AAEC  will  continue  sending  mem¬ 
bers  to  speak  at  newspaper-editor  conven¬ 
tions  about  the  importance  of  cartooning, 
and  to  make  its  feelings  known  when  a 
paper  fires  a  cartoonist  or  doesn’t  fill  an 
open  spot.  “The  importance  of  having  a 
local  cartoonist  can’t  be  overstated,”  says 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

Barry  Goldwater  and  John 

McCain  didn’t  make  it,  but  another 
Arizonan  did  when  Mike  Ritter  was 
elected  president  —  of  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists  (AAEC). 

He  also  has  the  rare  distinction  of  being 
an  openly  gay  staff  cartoonist  at  a  main¬ 
stream  daily.. 

The  Washington  state  native,  who’s  been 
at  the  Tribune  Newspapers  in  suburban 
Phoenix  since  1992,  publicly  revealed  he 
was  gay  in  2000.  “I  came  out  kind  of  late 
in  life,”  says  Ritter,  now  38.  His  decision 
was  made  mostly  for  personal  reasons,  but 
difficulties  being  a  closeted  cartoonist  also 
entered  the  equation.  “It  was  impacting  my 
work,”  he  says.  “I  was  avoiding  gay  issues.” 

Ritter,  of  course,  also  focuses  on  many 
other  topics  —  including  everything  from 
local  racial  profiling  to  national  politics. 
“But  even  when  I’m  not  doing  cartoons  on 
gay  issues,  it’s  important  that  my  readers 
know  I’m  gay,”  he  says.  Why?  Ritter  ex¬ 
plains,  by  way  of  example,  that  a  homopho¬ 
bic  reader  might  realize  he  shares  some 
common  ground  with  him  after  agreeing 
with  a  cartoon  on,  say,  tax  policy. 

The  King  Features  Syndicate-distributed 
creator  recalls  getting  some  nasty  reaction 
when  he  came  out  as  gay,  but  most  of  the 
feedback  he  received  was  positive. 

A  former  registered  Republican,  Ritter 
now  describes  himself  as  a  libertarian  with 
“a  small  1’.”  He  says:  “I  believe  there  should 
be  some  government,  but  that  people 
shouldn’t  be  told  how  to  live  their  lives.” 

Ritter  gets  ideas  from  perusing  newspa¬ 
pers,  reading  Web  stories,  and  listening  to 
streaming  news  radio  on  the  Internet.  One 
of  his  favorite  cartoon  topics  is  homeown¬ 
ers’  associations,  of  which  there  are  plenty 
in  the  Phoenix  area.  Ritter  says  the  rules  of 
these  associations  and  the  “tinpot  dictators” 
running  some  of  them  make  for  great 
targets  of  satire. 

Whatever  the  subject,  Ritter  loves  doing 
detailed  drawing  —  with  plenty  of  cross- 
hatching  —  “unless  it’s  20  minutes  to 
deadline.”  But  he  emphasizes  that  the 
writing  is  the  most  important  thing.  “The 
drawing  is  for  the  artist,  and  the  idea  is 


Ritter,  noting  that  it  helps  get  readers 
interested  in  issues.  He  added  that  a  major 
reason  why  people  buy  newspapers  is  to 
read  —  and  love  or  hate  —  the  work  of 
“personalities”  such  as  editorial  cartoonists, 
opinion  columnists,  and  sportswriters. 

“I’m  not  a  big  fan  of  TV  news,”  says 
Ritter,  “but  they  know  how  to  promote 
personalities  such  as  anchors  and  weather 
forecasters.  Why  are  newspapers  promot¬ 
ing  their  lifestyle  and  business  sections 
when  they  could  be  promoting  their  stars?” 
Actually,  Ritter  knows  one  reason:  Some 
papers  are  afraid  those  “stars”  might  then 
ask  for  a  raise. 

Most  editorial  cartoonists  are  white  men. 
Ritter  said  one  possible  reason  for  this  lack 
of  diversity  is  that  females  and  minorities, 
from  the  time  they  are  young,  aren’t  always 
encouraged  to  speak  their  minds.  “That’s 
changing,”  Ritter  sajTS,  and  he’s  glad  it  is.  11 


Mike  Ritter,  of  the  Tribune  Newspapers  in  Arizona  and  King  Features  Syndicate,  is  busy  leading 
his  brush  to  ink  and  leading  his  peers  in  the  Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists. 
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ARIZONA 

Mike  Jameson  has  been  named  president 
and  CEO  for  Tucson  Newspapers.  Among 
his  responsibilities  will  be  coordinating 
publishing  activities  with  management 
of  the  Amorac  Daily  Star  and  Tucson 
Citizen.  Jameson  was  most  recently  with 
the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune,  where  he 
had  served  as  its  publisher  since  2000. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Tribune,  Jameson 
was  the  general  manager  at  Madison 
Newspapers  Inc. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


NEWSPEOPLE@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


CALIFORNIA 
Hank  Vander  Veen  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Merced  Sun-Star.  Vander 
Veen  began  his  newspaper  career  at  age 
18  as  a  circulation  driver  at  The  Modesto 
Bee,  and  continued  to  work  at  the  paper 
in  positions  in  such  areas  as  transporta¬ 
tion,  packaging  and  distribution,  as  well 
as  circulation  administration.  He  had 
served  as  circulation  director  for  the  Bee 
for  more  than  three  years. 

Lisa  Buckingham  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  for 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News.  Buckingham 
joined  the  newspaper  in  1997  as  business 
planning  manager,  and  has  served  as  its 
finance  director  since  2000.  She  replaces 
Sue  McDonald,  who  left  in  September  to 
become  vice  president  of  image  archive 
company  Corbis. 


FLORIDA 

Mike  Connelly 

Mike  Connelly  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune. 
Connelly,  46,  began  his  career  in  1981  as 
a  copy  editor  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Four  years  later,  he  became  a  deputy 
bureau  chief  in  Chicago  for  the  Journal 
before  moving  on  to  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press,  where  he  served  as  a  metro  editor, 
and  also  worked  as  a  regional  editor  for  The  Sun  in  Baltimore. 
Most  recently  Connelly  has  w;orked  on  international  projects 
for  Congressional  Quarterly.  He  replaces  Janet  Weaver,  who 
left  to  become  the  dean  of  faculty  at  the  Poynter  Institute. 


John  Raess  is  the  Associated  Press’  new 
assistant  chief  of  bureau  for  Northern 
California  and  Northern  Nevada.  Raess  ' 

MARYLAND 

Sarah  K. 
Baker 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the 
Carroll  County  \ 
Times  in  Westminster.  Baker, 
54,  served  as  the  first  female 
publisher  of  The  News-Enter¬ 
prise  in  Elizabethtown,  Ky. 


previously  w'as  the  West  Coast  bureau 
chief  for  TheStreet.com  and  has  worked 
for  The  Oakland  Tribune,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  and  the  Peninsula  Times 
Tribune  in  Palo  Alto. 

Heather  Fagundes,  director  of  human 
resources  for  The  McClatchy  Co.’s 
Corporate  Group,  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  human  resources 
for  the  entire  company. 

FLORIDA 

Moya  Neville  to  display  advertising  manag¬ 
er  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Neville 
spent  six  years  at  the  Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribune,  where  she  served  as  director  of 
advertising  and  marketing.  Also,  Joanne 
Horst  has  been  promoted  to  automotive 
manager  in  classified  advertising.  She  has 


worked  as  the  newspaper’s  advertising 
training  manager  since  1998. 

ILLINOIS 

Dennis  FitzSimons,  Tribune  Co.’s  chief 
executive,  has  been  elected  to  the  addi¬ 
tional  post  of  chairman  by  the  company’s 
board  of  directors  in  Chicago.  FitzSimons 
succeeds  the  retiring  John  Madigan,  and 
has  assumed  the  combined  titles 
of  chairman,  president  and  CEO. 
FitzSimons  became  Tribune  president 
and  chief  operating  officer  in  July  2001. 

Bill  Liesse  is  the  new  sports  editor  at  the 
Journal  Star  in  Peoria.  He  joined  the 
Star  in  1995  as  assistant  sports  editor, 
after  writing  for  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun 
in  Flagstaff  and  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Also, 
Gary  Childs  is  the  Star’s  new  assistant 


The  Illinois  Press  Associ 
ation  bestowed  its  Dis¬ 
tinguished  SerHce 
Award  on  Wayne  Wolt- 
man,  the  retired  publish 


er  of  Press-Republican 
Newspapers  in  Chicago. 
Woltman  served  as  I  PA 
president  in  1991. 

The  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  recog¬ 
nized  Boston  Herald 


^ASSOCIATIONS^ 


photographer  Kuni  Taka- 
hashi  with  its  Member 
Showcase  Photo  of  the 
Year  award.  His  winning 
photo  captured  several 
U.S.  Marines  crossing 
a  bridge  in  Baghdad. 


•Al  Strumolo,  sal^ 
director  for  The  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.l.)  Journal, 
elected  president  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper 


Adverising  Executive 
Association.  •  Chervl 
Kaechele,  publisher 
of  the  Alleghan  (Mich^) 
County  News,  to  the 
National  Newspaper 
Association  Board. 
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sports  editor.  Childs  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  prior  to  joining  the 
Journal  Star  staff  in  1982. 


Fred  Miller 


91,  DIED  Dec.  15 

FORMER  PRESIDENT/PUBLISHER  OF  THE  CAPITAL  TIMES 


Joe  Corrado  has  been  appointed  editor  in 
chief  of  Sun  Publications.  Corrado  joined 
the  Plainfield-based  newspaper  group  in 
1997.  Prior  to  that,  he  served  as  editor  of 
The  Naperville  Sun. 


HEN  Fred  Miller  was  considered 
for  the  position  of  publisher  of  The 
Capital  Times  in  Madison,  Wis.,  he 

mostly  due  to 


seemed  like  an  unlikely  candidate 
the  fact  he  was  not  a  newspaper  man  by  profession. 

Miller  was  a  retired  attorney,  having  served  the 

state  of  Wisconsin  for  more  than  41  years.  But 

more  than  two  decades  after  he  accepted  the  post, 

there  are  those  who  will  have  a  hard  time  picturing 

the  newspaper  without  him.  '/< ' 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School,  Miller  was  hired  in 
1936  to  help  set  up  Wisconsin’s  first  unemployment  compensation  program.  He 
worked  as  an  attorney  and  later  served  as  an  administrative  law  judge  until  1977- 
Miller  was  elected  to  the  Capital  Times'  board  of  directors  in  1951  while  still  a 
lawyer,  and  in  1978  he  was  named  the  company’s  president  and  publisher. 

Aside  from  guiding  the  Capital  Times,  one  of  Miller’s  greatest  joys  was  assist¬ 
ing  The  Eyjue  Foundation,  the  newspaper’s  charity,  which  distributes  more  than 
$2  million  annually  to  the  community.  He  most  recently  served  as  its  treasurer. 

Miller  relinquished  his  two  posts  to  Clayton  Frink  in  1993,  but  retained  the 
title  of  chairman  of  the  board  and  continued  his  leading  role  with  the  foundation 
and  the  William  T.  Eyjue  Charitable  Trust.  Miller  died  at  the  Don  and  Marilyn 
Anderson  HospiceCare  Center  in  Madison,  Wis.,  following  a  brief  illness. 


INDIANA 

Todd  Franko  has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  Post-Tribune  in  Merrillville. 
Franko  has  been  editor  of  the  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  Register  since  1997,  and  had 
previously  served  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram.  He 
succeeds  Eileen  Brown,  who  left  to  become 
managing  editor  at  the  Daily  Herald 
in  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 


Trent  Wight  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Herald  Journal  in  Monticello. 
Wright  began  his  career  as  reporter  in 
1996,  became  sports  editor  in  1998, 
and  has  served  as  managing  editor  for 
the  newspaper  since  August. 


KENTUCKY 

Rod  Collins  has  been  appointed  regional 
circulation  manager  for  the  News-Express 
and  its  sister  paper.  The  Paintsville 
Herald,  in  Johnson  County.  Collins  most 
recently  served  as  publisher  of  the  Floyd 
County  Times. 


North  Hills  Star 


Beaver  Valley  Star 


Pat  Richardson  is  the  new  advertising 
director  for  Landmark  Community 
Newspapers.  Richardson  has  worked  at 
Landmark  since  1989,  when  she  started 
as  an  advertising  and  marketing  execu¬ 
tive  for  The  Virginian-Pilot.  In  the  years 
since,  she  has  held  several  sales  manage¬ 
ment  positions  and  most  recently  worked 
as  the  Pilot’s  retail  advertising  manager. 


Trinity  Holdings,  Inc. 

has  sold 

Pittsburgh  (PA)  Pennysaver 

(730,000  weekly  distribution) 

Gateway  Star  Community  Newspapers 

(92,700  combined  weekly  distribution) 


MARYLAND 

Cliff  Chief  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  sales  for  Post-Newsweek  Media’s 
Community  Newspaper  Group.  Chiet 
will  also  serve  as  general  manager  of  The 
Gazette  in  Montgomery  County,  where 
he  will  be  responsible  for  advertising 
operations  for  17  editions. 


Westminster  Holdings,  Inc. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Trinity  Holdings,  Inc.,  in  this  transaction. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Abraham  McLaughlin  has  been  named 
the  new  Africa  correspondent  for  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  Boston. 
Before  accepting  his  new  post,  he  served 
as  the  newspaper’s  New  England  corre- 
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spondent.  Danna  Harman  is  now  a  national 
features  correspondent  for  the  Monitor. 
Previously,  Harman  was  based  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  where  she  covered 
sub-Saharan  Africa  for  the  Monitor 
for  two  and  a  half  years. 

MINNESOTA 
Paula  Patton  has  been  named  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Faribault  Daily  News. 
She  most  recently  was  its  general  manag¬ 
er.  Patton  joined  the  Daily  News  in  1995 
cis  its  marketing  director;  in  1998,  she 
was  named  publisher  at  the  Waseca 
(Minn.)  County  News,  and  a  year  later 
was  named  publisher  of  the  Northfield 
(Minn.)  News.  In  2001,  Patton  relocated 
to  California  and  became  publisher  and 
president  of  its  daily  Lompoc  Record. 
Patton  replaces  Dave  Balcom,  who  was 
recently  made  publisher  of  the  East 
Oregonian  in  Pendleton. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Cyndi  Pittman  has  been  named  the  new 
publisher  of  the  DeSoto  Times.  Pittman 
holds  two  decades  of  experience  in 
Mississippi  newspapers,  and  served  as 
associate  publisher  of  the  DeSoto  Times 
for  six  years.  She  fills  the  role  previously 
occupied  by  her  husband.  Editor  and 
Publisher  Tom  Pittman,  who  has  been 
named  tbe  new  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Community 
Foundation  of  Northwest  Mississippi. 

MISSOURI 

Sam  Blackwell  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  tbe  Southeast  Missourian.  He 
most  recently  served  as  the  newspaper’s 
Arts  &  Leisure  editor.  Blackwell  joined 
the  newspaper  full  time  in  1973  as  a 
sports  writer.  Following  stints  in 
California  and  New  York,  he  returned 
to  the  Missourian  in  1992  as  a  reporter 
and  was  promoted  to  Arts  &  Leisure 
editor  in  1995.  Blackwell  replaces  Heidi 


Christopher 

V  '  j  director  of 
!  advertising  for 
^  1^  The  Oklahoman. 

Keen  worked  for  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


OKLAHOMA 


NEWSPEOPLE 

Hall,  who  left  to  become  assistant  metro 
editor  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

NEVADA 

Ed  McCaffrey  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Sparks  Tribune  in  Sparks. 
Previously  an  executive  with  the  News¬ 
paper  Agency  Corp.  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
McCaffrey,  56,  was  vice  president  of 
advertising  for  NAC,  which  handles 
advertising,  production  and  business 
affairs  for  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
the  Deseret  Morning  News  in  Utah.  He 
replaces  Linda  Brown,  who  recently 
resigned  from  the  Tribune. 


NEW  MEXICO 
Gary  Dickson  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Los  Alamos  Monitor.  Dickson,  51, 
also  will  serve  as  regional  manager  of  the 
Las  Vegas  (N.M.)  Optic.  Dickson  had 
served  as  publisher  of  the  Carlsbad 
(N.M.)  Current-Argus  since  May. 

NEW  YORK 

Santiago  Lyon  has  been  appointed  director 
of  photography  for  the  Associated  Press. 
A  news  photographer  and  manager  for 
nearly  two  decades,  Lyon  joined  the  AP 
in  1991  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  after  working 
for  United  Press  International  and 
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Make  this  the  year 
you  invest  in  your  ieaders. 

Professional  development  opportunities 
at  the  American  Press  Institute 

Reston,  Virginia  •  March/April  2004 


Consumer  Marketing  Strategies: 
Romancing  the  Reader 

March  14-18,  2004 

Learn  how  to  identify  high-potential 
market  segments  and  market  to  them 
effectively  to  build  long-term  readership. 

Tuition:  $1,216  if  paid  by  January  16.  2004: 

$1,350  after  that  date 
Hotei/meai  package:  $850 
To  register:  americanpfessinstitute.org/04/Consumer 


The  Editorial  Page:  Developing  a 
Voice  for  Community  Leadership 

March  21-25,  2004 

Gain  vital  tools  for  improving  opinion 
pages,  stimulating  public  dialogue,  and 
safeguarding  credibility  and  ethics. 

Tuition:  $1,102  if  paid  by  January  23,  2004; 

$1,225  after  that  date 
Hotei/meai  package:  $850 
To  register:  americanpressinstitute.org/04/EdPage 


American 
Press 
Institute 

THE  LEADERSHIP  PLACE 


API 


www.americanpressinstitute.org 

1 1690  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 

Reston,  VA  20191-1498 

703-620-3611  •  703-620-5814  fax 


Lifestyle  Editors:  Reflecting  Everyday 
Life  for  Everyday  Readers 

March  21-25,  2004 

How  to  identify,  explain  and  connect  your 
communities  to  their  constituents  in  ways 
that  create  lasting  readership  loyalty. 

Tuition:  $1,102  if  paid  by  January  23.  2004: 

$1,350  after  that  date 
Hotei/meai  package:  $850 
To  register:  amencanpressinstitute.org/04/Lifestyle 

Advertising  Leadership:  Building 
Your  Team,  Your  Revenue,  Your 
Market  Share  (for  metro  markets) 

March  28-April  2,  2004 

Ways  to  keep  and  grow  your  local 
advertising  franchise  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  and  fragmented  media 
landscape. 

Tuition:  $1,530  If  paid  by  January  30,  2004; 

$1,700  after  that  date 
Hotel/meal  package:  $1,000 
To  register:  amencanpfessinstitute.Ofg/04/AdMar 

Sports  Department  Leadership: 
Covering  the  Serious  Business  of 
Games 

April  25  -  29,  2004 

Build  a  sports  report  and  a  department  that 
treats  sports  as  news,  not  just  play-by-play. 
Tuition:  $1,102  if  paid  by  February  24,  2004; 

$1,250  after  that  date 
Hotel/meal  package:  $1,000 
To  register:  amencanpressinstitute,org/04/Sports 
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J.  Scott  Schmidt 

55,  Died  Dec.  18 
PUBLISHER  OF  THE  DAILY  NEWS 
OF  LOS  ANGELES 

The  man  who 
transformed  the 
former  free  shopper 
Green  Sheet  into  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  J. 
Scott  Schmidt  served  as 
the  newspaper’s  publish¬ 
er  from  1975  to  1983. 

After  the  Chicago 
Tribune  acquired  the 
Green  Sheet  (originally 
the  Valley  News)  in  1975, 
Schmidt  was  brought  in 
to  turn  the  shopper  into 
a  paid,  profitable  daily 
product.  He  changed  its 
name,  brought  in  edito¬ 
rial  and  reporting  talent, 
extended  the  paper’s  fo¬ 
cus  beyond  its  California 
borders,  and  watched 
circulation  grow  to 


150,000  readers  in  seven 
news  zones  by  1985. 

Mary  Sorensen 

80,  Died  Dec.  21 
FOOD  WRITER  FOR  THE  STAR 
TRIBUNE,  MINNEAPOLIS 

ONE  OF  THE  Star 
Tribune's  longest- 
contributing  writers, 
Mary  Sorensen  began 
her  career  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  “Women’s 
pages”  in  1945  writing 
under  her  birth  name, 
Mary  Engelhart. 

Editors  soon  short¬ 
ened  her  byline  to  Mary 
Hart,  and  even  copy¬ 
righted  the  moniker  for 
permanent  use,  should 
someone  succeed  her. 
No  one  got  the  chance; 
she  continued  to  write 
about  food  for  44  years, 
until  her  retirement  in 


1989  —  long  after  the 
copyright  idea  was 
abandoned. 

Bob  French 

50,  Died  Dec.  28 
REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR  FOR  THE 
SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUN-SENTINEL 

Regarded  as  a 
newsman  who 
would  go  to  great 
lengths.  Bob  French  of 
the  South  Florida  Sun- 
Sentinel  once  cornered 
then-Vice  President 
George  H.W.  Bush  in 
the  men’s  room  for  a 
quote,  following  a  news 
conference  in  Florida. 

French  was  a  longtime 
community  news  and 
copy  editor  for  the  Sun- 
Sentinel,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  volun¬ 
teering  for  Gloria  Dei 
Lutheran  Church,  Davie. 


MERCED  ^SlIN  STAR  ^ 


MniiMKMwataia  UC  Merced 
T.~  stait.tu 

S  Mie  Nuked 


Pacific-Sierra  Publishing 

has  sold 

Merced  (CA)  Sun-Star 

(17,269  daily  and  21,379  Sunday  circulation) 
Oakhurst  (CA)  Sierra  Star 
(3,592  twice-weekly  circulation) 

Los  Banos  (CA)  Enterprise 

(3,690  twice-weekly  circulation) 

and  associated  publications 
to 

The  McClatchy  Company 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Pacific-Sierra  Publishing  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 
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Reuters.  Lyon  served  as  AP  photo  editor 
for  Portugal  and  Spain  from  1995  until 
2003,  when  he  accepted  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  at  Harvard  University.  Lyon 
succeeds  Vin  AlabiSO,  an  AP  vice  president 
who  was  made  director  of  global  business 
development/photos  in  August.  Also  at 
AP,  Michael  Feldman  and  J.  David  Ake  have 
both  been  promoted  to  deputy  directors 
of  photography.  Previously,  the  two 
served  as  senior  photo  managers  in 
New  York. 

Alexander  Star,  to  senior  editor  of  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine.  Star  is  the  former 
Ideas  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Before 
joining  the  Globe,  he  served  six  years 
as  editor  of  Lingua  Franca  magazine. 

His  assignment  begins  in  February. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Carl  H.  Lavin  has  been  named  deputy 
managing  editor  for  news  at  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Lavin  has  helped 
lead  news  departments  at  The  New  York 
Times  for  20  years,  having  served  as 
assistant  national  editor.  In  1998,  he 
began  five  years  as  deputy  Washington 
editor,  and  also  served  as  graphics  editor, 
and  deputy  metropolitan  editor  for  the 
Times.  Lavin’s  assignment  begins  Feb.  2. 

r  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 
Darrell  Richardson  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  The  Oak  Ridger.  He 
most  recently  served  as  general  manager 
of  Roane  Newspapers  in  Kingston. 
Richardson  started  as  a  reporter  for  The 
Knoxville  Journal,  and  then  accepted  a 
job  as  a  reporter/photographer  for  The 
Clinton  Courier-News  {cxmenXXy  The 
Courier-News).  He  became  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1989.  In  1993,  Richardson  left  to 
become  editor  of  Roane  Newspapers  for 
five  years  before  being  named  general 
manager  in  June  1998. 

WYOMING 

Nathan  Bekke-has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Star-Tribune  in  Casper.  Bekke, 
34,  started  in  the  advertising  department 
at  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  in  1988 
and  was  promoted  to  several  positions  in 
the  circulation  department  over  the  next 
nine  years.  In  1997,  Bekke  was  selected 
to  lead  the  circulation  department  at  the 
Independent  Record  in  Helena,  Mont.; 

He  returned  a  year  later  to  Billings  to 
head  up  the  circulation  department. 
Bekke  has  been  director  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  the  Gazette  since  2002. 
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EDITORIAL 

snuimiiGiiyBBits? 

In  2004,  newspapers  will  learn  whether  they  are  on  course 
for  a  cyclical  upturn,  or  just  awaiting  a  nasty  pop 


Three  Januaries  ago,  news- 
papers  got  their  first  hint  that 
the  gcxxl  times  they  had  been 
enjoying  for  the  better  part  of  a 
half-decade  would  end  not  with  the  hoped- 
for  “soft  landing,”  but  with  a  precipitous 
dive  into  a  crash-and-bum  recession.  The 
clue  was  in  the  suddenly  skinny  recruit¬ 
ment  special  sections  that  metros  often 
publish  to  kick  oft"  the  New  Year. 

By  spring  of  2001,  the  collapse  of  classi¬ 
fied  was  clear,  and  dailies  were  still  furious¬ 
ly  trimming  budgets  and  head  counts  when 
Sept.  11  and  its  aftermath 
ended  any  illusion  of  a 
quick  recovery. 

Now  a  new  January  is 
upon  us,  and  industry  lead¬ 
ers  are  busily  panning  the 
sUt  in  search  of  even  a  few 
flakes  that  might  signal  a 
new  cycle  of  prosperity.  In 
this  issue,  CEOs  of  seven 
leading  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  profess  to  see  a  slow  improvement  that 
will  accelerate  during  the  next  year.  The 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  (NAA) 
says  ad  spending  will  be  up  4.1%  over  last 
year’s  depressed  figures  —  enough,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  declare  newspaper  advertising 
“ready  for  takeoff”  in  2004. 

NAA  compares  its  projection  to  a  jumbo 
jet  rumbling  down  the  runway  gathering 
thrust,  but  the  image  is  not  all  that  reassur¬ 
ing.  At  this  rate  of  acceleration,  takeoff  will 
need  an  awfully  long  runway  —  and  a 
steely  pilot  straight  out  of  an  old  disaster 
movie  Yike  Airport  ’75,  muttering,  “Climb, 
dammit,  climb!” 

While  industry  optimists  look  to  the 
undeniable  improvements  in  the  general 


The  NAA  says 
ad  spending  will 
increase  by  4.1% 
in  2004.  This  is 
hardly  a  roaring 
recovery. 


economy  and  conclude  that  newspapers 
will  soon  lift  above  this  turbulence,  it’s  just 
as  easy  to  see  that  some  nasty  develop¬ 
ments  lie  ahead. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  troubling  pos- 
sibUity  that  the  economy  could  deliver 
additional  shocks  to  the  classified  fran¬ 
chise.  Just  as  the  boom  in  recruitment  clas¬ 
sified  during  the  late  ’90s  turned  out  to  be 
a  product  of  the  high-tech  bubble,  so  the 
mainstays  of  newspaper  classified  right 
now  —  real  estate  and  auto  —  are  showing 
the  same  signs  of  popping.  In  many  mar¬ 
kets  the  auto  bubble  has 
already  burst  with  the  end 
of  desperate  dealer  incen¬ 
tives.  Real  estate  linage 
could  simflarly  stumble 
with  even  a  small  run-up 
in  interest  rates. 

And  who’s  to  say  help- 
wanted  will  rebound? 
Newspaper  executives 
talk  as  if  this  jobless  recov¬ 
ery  cannot  be  sustained  indefinitely.  But 
they’ve  also  made  clear  that  the  employees 
their  own  companies  shed  during  the  last 
three  years  are  not  coming  back.  In  an 
economy  in  which  a  company’s  help  line  is 
more  likely  to  be  answered  in  Bangalore, 
India,  than  Bangor,  Maine,  what  makes 
newspapers  think  their  permanently  low¬ 
ered  head  counts  will  be  an  exception? 

In  the  recession,  newspapers  learned  to 
diversify  their  product  line,  creating  papers 
for  commuters.  Latinos,  young  people  and 
other  niches.  In  this  recovery,  they  must 
devote  themselves  to  diversifying  revenue 
streams  —  and  breaking  their  increasing 
dependence  on  the  unreliable  classified 
franchise. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


The  monthly  report 


m  INIE.  TAKE  A 


raiMiii 


Over  a  century  in  the  making,  the  new  ‘Editor  &  Publisher' 
will  tell  it  like  it  is,  faster  and  with  more  features 


SOME  DAYS  I  FEEL  LIKE  I’VE  BEEN  AROUND  JOURNALISM 
as  long  as  Editor  ^  Publisher,  which  turns  120  this  year. 
Actually,  that’s  almost  half  true.  I’ve  been  immersed 
in  this  world  for  about  50  years  —  going  back  to  the 
mid-’50s  when  I  might  have  been  the  only  kid  in 
America  who,  as  a  huge  Superman  fan  (both  the  TV  series  and 
the  comic  book),  wanted  to  grow  up  to  be,  not  the  Man  of  Steel, 
but  Clark  Kent.  My  wish  came  true,  about  a  dozen  years 
later  (minus  the  horn  rims),  at  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette.  Back  then, 
of  course,  E^P  was  still  printing  ads  on  its  front  cover. 

Now  here  I  am,  nearly  a  lifetime  later,  subscribers.  Look  for  many  new  columns, 
as  editor  of  E^P,  and,  in  our  first  monthly  more  trequent  updates,  wide-open  classi- 
issue,  after  more  than  a  century  as  a  week-  1  fieds,  and  a  fi-esh  design.  Further  enhanc- 
ly,  the  Gazette  appears  in  one  of  our  feature  i  ing  speed  and  clarity,  you  will  find  that 


stories,  on  page  44. 

That’s  a  roundabout  way  of  saying:  Wel¬ 
come  to  the  “new”  E&P. 

As  I  announced  in  this  space  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  detailed  in  our  final  weekly  issue 
in  December,  E&P  is  shifting  to  monthly 
frequency  in  print  while  going  “hourly” 
online,  with  a  significantly  expanded  and 
redesigned  Web  site.  We  are  doing  this 
to  better  serve  the  needs  of  our  readers, 
giving  you  more  news,  faster,  via  the  Web 
while  providing  more  analysis  and  feature 
material  in  print.  Despite  the  shift  in  print 
frequency,  we  have  maintained  the  same 
staffing  levels  and  dedication  to  tough- 
minded  fairness  and  accuracy  that  helped 
us  win  the  Jesse  H.  Neal  Award  for  busi¬ 
ness  journalism  in  two  of  the  past  three 
years. 

On  page  3  of  this  premiere  issue,  we 
describe  some  of  the  special  features  of 
our  Web  site,  which  remains  “free”  to  sub¬ 
scribers  (when  you  activate  your  account) 
but  will  now  be  mainly  closed  off  to  non¬ 


Perhaps  you  have 
already  noticed  a 
number  of  changes 
here  in  print  —  along 
with  a  Web  site  that’s 
“more  /better/faster  ” 


stories  now  flow  into  six  new  mini-sites, 
covering  specific  areas  of  interest:  News¬ 
room,  Advertising/Circulation,  Technolo¬ 
gy,  Business,  Syndicates,  and  Online. 

But  as  long  as  we’re  here  —  in  the  dead- 
tree  edition  —  why  don’t  you  step  inside 
my  house,  as  Lyle  Lovett  sang  not  long  ago 
(covering  a  Guy  Clark  tune)? 

Perhaps  you  have  already  noticed  a 
number  of  changes  here  in  print,  some 
more  obvious  than  others.  In  our  expanded 
monthly,  we  will  cany  about  three  feature 
stories,  instead  of  the  weekly  one.  The 
News  department  up  front  now  becomes 


Exactly  one  century  ago:  the 
cover  of  the  Jan.  2,  1904  issue 

“The  ‘A’  Section,”  redesigned  in  a  lively 
fashion,  with  more  pages,  no  “at  deadline” 
briefs,  and  an  emphasis  on  trends  and 
profiles. 

We  are  printing  more  letters.  Obviously, 

I  am  now  writing  a  regular  column,  and  we 
have  moved  Allan  Wolper’s  ethics  column 
(which  won  two  journalism  awards  last 
year)  nearby.  The  traditional  “At  -30-” 
inside  the  back  cover  will  usually  come 
from  a  guest,  this  month,  Tom  Wicker. 

Elsewhere  in  the  major  leagues...  our 
Technology  page  becomes  a  feature-length 
“E&P  Technical”  section  every  month.  The 
popular  NewsPeople  has  been  expanded 
to  about  four  pages,  and  we’ve  brought 

back  obituaries.  We’ve  added 
IV 0  a  Data  Page  of  relevant 

J  (sometimes,  odd)  industry 

statistics  and  a  Month  in 
Qg6S  Review,  which  features 
■  3.1oil£f  mother  cool  addition, 

,  the  Editorial  Cjirtoon  of 

3  th3.t  S  the  Month. 

[hstCr.”  months  ahead, 

youll  find  that  all  of  the 
special  issues  from  past  years  will  return, 
starting  in  February  with  Editor  of  the 
Year,  and  continuing  with  Publisher  of 
the  Year,  the  Nexpo  preview  issue,  10 
Newspapers  That  Do  It  Right,  our  annual 
Syndicate  Directory,  Photos  of  the  Year, 
and  all  the  rest.  So  keep  your  dial  right 
here  —  while  letting  your  fingers  do  the 
walking  to  the  Web.  11 


Go  to  www.editorandpublisher.com 
for  Editor  Greg  Mitchell’s  online 
column  each  month. 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


‘One  hell  of  a  scary  ride!’ 


ON  BUIOBINt,  N.S.A. 

Many  critics  are  only  too  happy  to  let  their  names  and  words 
sell  movies,  even  when  it  breaches  the  ad/editorial  wall 

This  is  about  The  Blurring  of  America,  where 
film  critics  are  packaged  by  the  film  studios,  aided  by 
newspaper  advertising  departments  hungiy  for  the  fiill- 
page  ads  that  are  part  of  huge  movie  budgets. 

The  salespeople  even  send  out  advance  copies  of  their 
newspaper’s  reviews  or  feature  stories  to  studios,  to  give  them  extra 
time  to  prepare  promotional  or  advertising  copy.  Or  perhaps  to  warn 
them  that  their  movie  might  be  panned. 

For  example.  The  New  York  Times  e-mails  its  movie  reviews 
to  studio  publicists  three  hours  before  they  are  posted  on  the  news¬ 


paper’s  Web  site.  The  Times  claims  that 
its  editorial  integrity  is  not  compromised 
because  the  reviews  are  already  locked  into 
the  printing  process,  and  can’t  be  changed. 
But  the  message  is  clear:  the  alleged  fire¬ 
wall  between  the  newspaper’s  business  and 
editorial  sections  has  been  breached. 

The  arts  sections  of  many  big-city  news¬ 
papers  are  replete  with  advertising  blurbs 
which  studio  ad  agencies  surgically  remove 
from  the  critics’  reviews.  There  is  evidence 
that  many  critics  and  the  publications  they 
work  for  enjoy  the  notoriety  that  those 
blurbs  bring  to  them. 

When  Rolling  Stone  interviewed  writers 
for  the  critic’s  job  that  eventually  went  to 
Peter  Travers,  the  magazine  made  it  known 
that  it  wanted  its  reviewer  to  be  featured 
in  newspaper  ads,  according  to  numerous 
journalists.  The  reasoning  was  obvious: 
Rolling  Stone  saw  the  blurbs  as  free  adver¬ 
tisements  for  itself,  as  well  as  a  selling  point 
with  studio  ad  agencies. 

Travers  has  made  it  big  in  Blurb  Journal¬ 
ism,  by  some  counts  second  only  to  Roger 
Ebert  and  Richard  Roeper,  the  “Two 
Thumbs  Up”  guys.  Newspaper  critics  often 


allege  the  dynamic  duo  of  Ebert  &  Roeper, 
both  of  whom  work  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  are  studio-fnendly  because  their 
syndicated  television  show  and  annual  Film 


“That’s  a  clear  conflict 
of  interest,”  Stephen 
Holden  said  of  two 
critics’  relationship 
with  Disney.  “That’s 
dangerous.” 


Festival  at  Sea  are  sponsored  by  Disney. 

Stephen  Holden,  a.  New  York  Times  film 
critic,  said  that  kind  of  relationship  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  his  superiors.  “That’s  a 
clear  conflict  of  interest,”  Holden  told  me. 
“That’s  dangerous.  But  that’s  the  world  we 
live  in  today.  Our  newspaper  would  never 
approve  that  arrangement.” 

But  Ebert  and  Roeper  say  the  world  they 
live  in  is  devoid  of  any  conflicts.  “I’m  on 
the  level,”  Ebert  responded.  “I’ve  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.” 

Roeper  said:  “We  are  Disney  employees. 


but  we  don’t  tout  their  movies  more  than 
any  other  films.” 

Ebert  views  the  criticism  as  the  reactive 
rants  of  writers  jealous  of  his  fame  and 
fortune.  “We  are  quoted  more  than  anyone 
else  because  we  are  the  most  popular  movie 
program  in  the  country,”  he  said,  adding,  “if 
a  movie  is  really  shitty,  we  won’t  review  it.” 

The  studio  publicists,  sensitive  to  the 
ethical  hand-wringing  of  the  critics,  rou¬ 
tinely  call  reviewers  to  get  their  approval 
for  the  blurbs.  But  that  makes  those  critics 
part  of  the  promotional  process. 

It  is  a  fact  of  consumer  life  —  especially 
during  the  latest  rise  in  ticket  prices  —  that 
readers  use  the  blurbs  to  help  them  make 
their  movie  decisions.  Some  readers  tend 
to  skip  the  actual  reviews  until  th^ve  seen 
the  movies  because  they  give  away  too 
much  of  the  plot.  That  is  why  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  stick  my  fingers  in  my  ears  during 
those  endless  coming  attractions. 

The  blurbs  are  so  important  that  three 
years  ago  Sony  executives  created  a  fake 
movie  critic,  known  as  David  Manning, 
to  promote  the  studio’s  worst  films. 

Rita  Kempley,  film  critic  for  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  who  retired  this  month  after  25 
years,  said  Allied  Advertising  once  told  her 
that  her  career  would  suffer  if  she  didn’t  be¬ 
come  more  quotable.  “I  guess  they  couldn’t 
figure  out  how  to  blurb  me,”  Kempley  said. 

It  is  considered  an  ethical  no-no  for 
newspapers  to  publish  reviews  before  a 
movie  has  officially  opened.  No  reviewer 
wants  to  be  seen  publicly  as  an  extension 
of  the  studios. 

Which  is  why  film 
festivals  have  become  so 
important.  These  festivals, 
once  a  haven  for  low- 
budget  independents 
seeking  a  promotional  lift, 
are  now  routinely  used 
by  big  studios  to  harvest 
positive  reviews  that  can 
be  used  three  to  six  months 
later  in  newspaper  ads  to  promote  the 
movie  —  before  it  opens. 

Just  as  questionable  is  the  practice 
of  film-critic  organizations  handing  out 
awards  that  become  studio  blurbs  in 
newspapers,  and  used  as  an  obvious 
attempt  to  influence  the  Academy  Award 
nominations. 

“It’s  disgraceful,”  said  Jack  Matthews 
of  New  York’s  Daily  News.  “Sometimes 
the  awards  are  handed  out  before  the  films 
are  released.” 

Two  thumbs  down  to  that.  II 
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David  Risser,  left,  executive 
editor  of  the  Statesman  Journal 
in  Salem,  Ore.,  and  his  father, 
retired  Des  Moines  Register 
Washington  Bureau  Chief  James 
Risser.  “I  grew  up  in  the  National 
Press  Building,”  the  son  says. 


It’s  a 
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AFFAIR 

/f  can  Y  be  for  the  money  -  so  why 
do  many  young  people  follow 
their  fathers  or  mothers  into 
the  newsroom? 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


JACOB  Bernstein  was  six  years  old  when  he 
first  saw^/Z  the  President’s  Men,  the  1976  film  that 
chronicled  the  Watergate  work  of  his  father,  Carl 
Bernstein,  and  fellow  Washington  Post  reporter 
Bob  Woodward.  After  viewing  the  movie,  the  young 
Bernstein  had  just  one  question  for  dad:  Who  is  Deep  Throat? 

When  his  father  declined  to  reveal  the  most  famous  uniden¬ 
tified  source  in  journalism  history,  Jacob  Bernstein  said 
he  was  truly  hurt.  “It  drove  me  crazy  and  it  really  bothered  me 
that  he  would  not  tell  me,”  the  junior  Bernstein,  now  25 
and  covering  media  for  Womens  Wear  Daily,  says  today.  “But 
later,  it  showed  me  the  importance  of  confidential  sourcing.” 
Such  is  life  for  the  child  of  one  of  America’s  muckraking 
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LORI  cain/statesman  JOURNAL,  SALEM,  ORE. 


All  in  the  (newspaper)  family:  (I.  to  r.)  Shelby  Oppel  of  The  Oregonian,  Rich  Oppel  of  the  Austin 
American-Statesman,  his  wife  Carol  Oppel,  and  Richard  A.  Oppel  of  The  New  York  Times. 


legends.  Jacob  openly  admits  he  still 
obsesses  over  the  identity  of  Deep  Throat, 
but  offers  an  overall  positive  assessment 
of  being  a  second-generation  journalist. 

For  Bernstein  and  others  who  chose  — 
accidentally  or  not  —  to  follow  their 
parents  into  the  newsroom,  the  effects 
range  from  difficulties  living  up  to  a  par¬ 
ent’s  reputation  to  happily  using  the  old 
man  to  get  the  proverbial  foot  in  the  door. 

“I’ve  often  accused  him  of  subtly  trying 
to  indoctrinate  me  by  taking  me  on  trips 
each  year  with  the  national  correspon¬ 
dents,”  Andrew  Rosenthal,  deputy  editorial 
page  editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  says  of 
his  father,  former  Times  executive  editor 
and  columnist  A.M.  “Abe”  Rosenthal. 

“That  produced  in  me  an  abiding  image 
of  the  national  correspondent  as  a  great 
profession...  it  was  all  very  glamorous.” 

For  others,  the  influence  is  minimal, 
with  some  children  of  newsroom  veterans 
contending  that  their  parents  might  as  well 
have  been  doctors  or  accountants  for  all 
the  pressure  they  received.  “He  let  me  do 
what  I  wanted  to  do,”  says  David  Risser, 
executive  editor  of  the  Statesman  Journal 
in  Salem,  Ore.,  and  son  of  James  Risser, 
the  former  Wa.shington,  D.C.,  bureau  chief 
for  The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

According  to  nearly  a  dozen  parent/ 
child  newspaper  duos  who  spoke  with 
E^P,  the  impact  of  working  in  the  same 
profession,  on  both  the  older  and  younger 
generation,  can  be  strong.  None  of  the 
parents  would  admit  pushing  their  off¬ 
spring  into  the  news  game,  or  trying  to 


keep  them  out.  For  the  kids,  however, 
the  reactions  can  be  mixed. 

In  almost  every  case  that  follows,  the 
parent  is  male.  We  tried  to  find  more  top 
women  in  the  newsroom  with  kids  in 
the  business,  but  found  very  few.  This,  of 
course,  reflects  the  fact  that  until  recent 
years  women  were  terribly  underrepresent¬ 
ed  among  editors  and  elite  reporters. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  children  in  this 
story  are  female  shows  that  times  have 
surely  changed. 


Rich  Oppel/Richard 
A.  Oppel/Shelby  Oppel 

WITH  NEARLY  40  YEARS  IN  THE 
newspaper  business,  it  doesn’t 
surprise  Rich  Oppel,  editor  of 
X\\e  Amtin  American-Statesman,  that  at 
least  one  of  his  children  would  end  up 
as  a  reporter.  But  both? 

Despite  Oppel’s  claims  that  he  did 
not  push  either  child  into  the  business, 
Richard  A.  Oppel,  national  correspondent 
for  The  New  York  Times,  and  Shelby 
Oppel,  higher  education  reporter  at  The 
Oregonian  in  Portland,  admit  they  were 
influenced  growing  up  in  an  editor’s 
household.  “He  used  to  take  us  out  of 
school  every  year  to  go  with  him  to  ASNE 
(American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors) 
conventions,”  Shelby,  30,  recalls.  “We 
really  took  advantage  of  that.” 

Shelby  also  remembers  watching  her 
father  oversee  coverage  of  the  PTL  scandal 
in  the  1980s  involving  Jim  and  Tammy 
Bakker.  As  editor  of  The  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  at  the  time,  her  dad  took  a  lot  of 
heat,  since  the  ministry'  was  based  nearby. 
The  paper’s  hard-hitting  coverage  eventu¬ 
ally  earned  it  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1988. 

“I  remember,  in  7th  grade,  answering 
the  phone  once  and  the  man  on  the  other 
end  said  my  dad  was  a  boil  on  the  face  of 
humanity,”  Shelby  says.  “I  remember 
telling  my  mom  and  it  didn’t  really  rattle 
her.”  She  also  recalls  her  parents’  house 
being  under  PTL  surveillance  for  a  time. 
For  her  brother,  however,  the  parental 
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CLINT  KRAUSE/: 


ties  tightened  in  a  competitive  way  when 
he  worked  in  the  Austin  bureau  of  The 
Dallas  Morning  News  between  1995  and 
1999  while  dad  ran  the  competing  A/nm- 
can-Statesman.  “We  wouldn’t  talk  about 
stuff  we  were  working  on,”  the  son  says. 
“There  are  still  some  things  we  do  not 
talk  about.” 

The  senior  Oppel  recalls  his  paper  get¬ 
ting  beaten  on  a  story  in  1997  by  his  son, 
involving  a  University  of  Texas  scandal. 
“He  was  digging  deeper  and  bit  off  a  big¬ 
ger  piece  of  it  than  we  did,”  the  father  ad¬ 
mits.  The  competition  continues  to  this 
day:  “If  I  know  something  (of  national 
interest)  that  he  might  want  to  report  on,  I 
am  still  going  to  give  it  to  the  D.C.  bureau 
of  Cox,”  Rich  Oppel  says,  not  to  his  son. 

But  fatherhood  takes  over  when  the  kids 
find  themselves  in  dangerous  reporting 
situations,  such  as  when  Richard  A.  Oppel 
spent  nine  weeks  in  Iraq  during  the  past 
year  reporting  on  the  war  for  the  Times. 

“I  was  excited  for  him  as  a  journalist, 
worried  for  him  as  a  father,”  says  Oppel. 

Robert  Braun/ 

Jenifer  Braun 

WHILE  COMPETING  IN  THE  SAME 
market  may  be  unusual,  a 
parent  and  child  in  the  same 
newsroom  is  almost  unheard  of.  But  for 
Robert  Braun,  the  longtime  columnist  for 
The  Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.,  and  his 
daughter,  Jenifer,  who  covers  fashion 
news  for  the  paper,  staying  close  has 
sometimes  meant  a  walk  to  the  other  side 
of  the  building.  “She  was  hired  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  intern  and  it  didn’t  hurt  that  her  fa¬ 
ther  worked  here,”  the  elder  Braun,  57, 
admits.  “But  she  got  the  job  on  her  own.” 

Having  spent  nearly  10  years  at  the 
newspaper,  Jenifer,  31,  believes  she  has 
earned  her  place,  but  admits  people  still 
link  the  two  writers.  “A  lot  of  people  use 
me  to  get  to  him,”  she  says.  “People  give 
me  things  to  give  him  and  ask  where  he  is, 
<  as  if  I  keep  track  of  him  all  day.” 

The  junior  Braun  admits  she  saw  the 
S  excitement  of  a  reporter’s  life  growing  up 
H  when  her  father  covered  education  and 
°  often  received  information  or  tips  from 
S  sources  in  his  home  at  night.  “Men  would 
i  come  to  the  door  and  hand  me  documents 
“  to  give  to  my  father,”  she  says.  “It  was  all 
I  very  X-Files.”  When  Robert  Braun  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  1993  while  covering  superheated 
meetings  over  the  potential  state  takeover 
of  Newark  schools,  he  “used  his  one  call  to 
call  me  from  jail  so  I  could  help  him,”  she 
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be  in  Manhattan  the  day  of  the 
attacks  covering  New  York 
City’s  Fashion  Week.  After  the 
planes  hit  the  World  Trade  Cen¬ 
ter,  she  turned  news  reporter 
and  started  working  out  of  her 
room  at  the  Paramount  Hotel, 
where  she  had  been  staying. 
Robert  Braun,  who  got  into 
Manhattan  from  New  Jersey  via 
an  accommodating  ambulance 
driver,  ended  up  working  out  of 
Jenifer’s  hotel  room  as  well. 

“I  used  her  laptop  and  her 
phone  and  was  able  to  file  from 
there,”  he  says.  “She  was  doing 
her  thing  and  I  was  doing  my 
thing,  and  we  loved  every 
second  of  it.” 


Walker  Lundy/ 
Sarah  Lundy 


IN  ALMOST  EVERY  INSTANCE 
of  a  parent/child  news  link, 
the  younger  generation 
can’t  help  but  pick  up  tips  from 
mom  or  dad.  But  in  the  case 
of  Walker  Lundy,  the  former 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  his  daughter, 
Sarah  Lundy,  who  writes  for  The  News- 
Press  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  the  lessons 
have  actually  worked  both  ways. 

For  Sarah,  30,  who  started  at  the  South 


Retired  editor  Walker  Lundy  and  his  daughter,  Sarah  Lundy, 
who  writes  for  The  News-Press  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  “At  every 
paper  I’ve  worked,  someone  knew  him,”  she  admits. 


remembers.  “It  was  exciting.” 

Then,  on  Sept.  11,  2001,  they  found 
themselves  working  the  same  tragic  story. 
As  fashion  reporter,  Jenifer  happened  to 


Florida  Sun-Sentinel  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  worked  at  The  Post  and  Courier  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  before  signing  on  in 
Fort  Myers  early  last  year,  the  editing 
lessons  began  as  early  as  junior  high 
school.  “He  would  bleed  all  over  my  school  | 
papers  with  a  red  pen,”  she  says.  “When  I  i 
asked  him  to  say  something  nice  about  it,  [ 
he  would  say,  ‘it  was  nicely  typed’.”  The  j 

critiques  often  continue  today.  “When  I  i 
use  passive  voice  in  a  story  he  will  drop  me 
an  e-mail,”  she  says. 

But  the  newspaper  education  worked  in 
reverse  when  Walker  Lundy  was  still  run¬ 
ning  newsrooms  (as  recently  as  last  year). 
Hearing  Sarah  remark  about  how  an  edi-  I 
tor  had  almost  ignored  her  on  her  last  day 
on  the  job  at  another  paper.  Walker  says  j 
he  began  to  make  sure  he  sent  employees  ] 
off  on  a  positive  note  when  they  left  his  i 
staff. 

During  his  time  in  St.  Paul,  the  senior 
Lundy  also  instituted  a  routine  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  barbecue  at  his  home  each  summer  j 
for  interns  after  Sarah  complained  one  j 
year  that  she  and  other  interns  at  a  differ¬ 
ent  paper  were  not  treated  well  by  man¬ 
agement.  “I  think  it  made  the  editor  a 
whole  lot  less  intimidating  for  them,” 

Walker  Lundy  says  about  the  practice.  j 
“I  would  not  have  thought  it,  if  she  had 
not  told  me.”  I 

The  Lundys  also  have  a  strange  connec-  j 
tion  to  the  Oppels,  which  occurred  when  | 
the  two  fathers  worked  together  in  Talla-  | 
hassee:  Young  Shelby  Oppel  and  Sarah  | 

Lundy  shared  a  first-grade  class. 


Bob  Woodward/ 

Tali  Woodward 

Growing  up  the  daughter  of  a 
journalism  icon,  in  the  city  where 
he  made  his  legendary  mark, 
you’d  think  Tali  Woodward  would  either 
follow  right  behind  him  or  avoid  his 
shadow  as  much  as  possible.  Turns  out 
she  did  a  little  of  both. 

Now  26,  the  older  of  Woodward’s  two 
daughters  says  she  never  wanted  to  be  a 
reporter,  seeking  to  go  into  book  publish¬ 
ing  instead.  But  during  her  time  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  she 
interned  at  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian  and  came  to  like  the  alternative 
news  route,  eventually  landing  a  job 
at  the  paper. 

Five  years  later,  she  says  this,  not  her 
father’s  mainstream  newspaper  approach, 
fits  her  well.  “I  like  being  at  a  place  that 
isn’t  afraid  to  take  a  position,”  she  says. 
“There  is  a  place  for  objective  journalism, 
and  a  place  for  alternative  journalism.” 

Although  she  did  not  purposely  try  to 
take  a  different  road  from  her  father  with¬ 
in  the  business,  she  admits  his  stature  may 
have  played  a  part,  if  unconsciously.  She 
also  admits  that  she  did  not  seek  help  from 
her  father  when  she  first  got  into  news,  but 
welcomes  his  input  as  she  gains  more  ex¬ 
perience.  “I  know  that  I  am  going  to  be 
compared  to  him,”  she  says.  “But  I  like 
news  too  much  to  let  that  keep  me  away.” 
The  senior  Woodward  says  he  is  as 


supportive  of  his  daughter’s  work  as  he 
would  be  if  she  were  at  a  mainstream 
paper.  “The  business  has  many  facets  to 
I  it,”  he  says.  “She  learned  to  write  extreme- 
j  ly  well  and  she  decided  to  stay  with  it.” 
j  Dad  emphasizes  that  he  never  thought 

i  about  pushing  her  in  or  out  of  news. 

“She  knows  my  life  and  has  seen  my  life 
and  knows  that  it  is  interesting  work.  It 
is  like  any  profession,”  he  adds.  “You  have 
to  make  a  commitment  and  stay  with  it, 
and  she  has.” 


Carl  Bernstein/ Jacob 

Bernstein/Nora 

Ephron 

WHILE  MANY  REPORTERS  WHO 
joined  newspapers  during 
the  past  30  years  will  credit 
Woodward  and  Bernstein  for  infecting 
I  them  with  the  news  bug,  Jacob  Bernstein 
i  says  his  dad’s  influence  had  more  of  an 
effect  later,  after  he  got  into  the  business. 
“When  he  went  to  college,”  Carl  Bernstein 
says,  “I  think  it  was  the  last  thing  he 
wanted  to  do.” 

Jacob  says  he  first  sought  to  follow  his 
mother  —  former  New  York  Post  reporter 
,  turned  novelist,  screenwriter  and  movie 
j  director  Nora  Ephron  —  into  film  produc- 
1  tion,  scoring  several  jobs  as  a  location 
j  scout  for  producers  she  knew.  His  entrance 
I  into  journalism  actually  came  through  her 
as  well,  when  connections  she  had  at  The 
New  York  Times  Magazine  helped  him  land 
a  clerk  job  out  of  college.  “I  sort  of  fell  into 
it,”  Bernstein  recalls.  “But  it  is  always  on 
you  to  succeed  or  fail  on  your  own.” 

Today,  after  two  years  on  the  job  and 
developing  a  reputation  of  his  own  for 
breaking  stories,  Jacob  Bernstein  says  he 
doesn’t  try  to  live  up  to  his  parents’  names, 
although  he  will  ask  for  advice  and  help. 

In  one  instance,  Jacob  asked  his  father  for 
guidance  when  he  was  trying  to  find  out  if 
a  certain  magazine  was  going  to  close 
down.  Carl’s  advice:  call  the  last  editor  who 
left  and  ask  him.  “It  worked,”  Jacob  recalls. 

According  to  his  dad,  having  a  son  follow 
him  is  the  best  thing  that  could  have  ever 
happened,  although  it  can  produce  some 
odd  twists  at  times.  On  one  occasion,  at  a 
book  party  Tina  Brown  threw  for  Arianna 
Huffington,  Carl  Bernstein  was  well  aware 
of  reporter  Jacob  Bernstein’s  presence. 

“He  is  sometimes  patrolling  the  perimeter,” 
he  observes,  “but  he  is  very  careful  not  to 
bring  his  mother  or  me  into  his  own  ideas 
as  a  journalist.  We  discuss  ethical  issues 
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Douglas  C. 
Clifton/Clay  Clifton 

IF  ANY  PARENT-CHILD  TEAM  REPRE- 
sents  a  generation  gap,  at  least 
professionally,  it  is  the  Cliftons. 
While  Douglas  C.  Clifton,  top  newsroom 
honcho  at  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland, 
boasts  a  strong  print  career,  his  son  Clay, 
Internet  news  editor  at  The  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post,  is  living  the  newspaper  of  the 
future  —  on  the  Web. 

“I  get  a  kick  out  of  the  fact  that  we  both 
go  to  news  meetings,”  says  Doug  Clifton, 
60,  “but  he  does  it  online.  It  is  very  clearly 
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sometimes,  and  questions  about  fairness, 
but  I  think  he  has  traveled  this  route  with 
amazing  independence.” 


Clay  Clifton, 
left,  internet 
news  editor  at 
The  Palm  Beach 
Post,  his  father, 
Douglas  C. 
Clifton,  editor 
of  The  Plain 
Dealer,  and 
Ciay’s  wife. 

Post  reporter 
Alexandra 
Navarro,  during 
a  Thanksgiving 
Day  gathering. 
“I  did  not  want 
to  interfere 
in  his  career,” 
his  father  says. 
“I  wouid  never 
hire  him.” 


works  at  the  Post  —  Bill  Rose  and  Bill 
Greer  —  first  met  him  during  some  of 
those  house  parties.  “It  makes  it  e2isier 
now  because  people  are  more  willing  to 
come  over  to  talk  to  me  because  of  my 
dad,”  he  says. 

One  thing  both  men  agree  on:  They 
would  never  want  to  work  in  the  same 
place.  “I  would  not  hire  him,”  Doug 
Clifton  says  of  his  son.  “I  would  not  want 
to  put  anyone  on  the  spot  like  that.” 

Clay  agrees:  “I  wouldn’t  want  to  work 
under  him  because  of  the  conflict,  and 
because  I’ve  heard  he  is  a  tough  guy  to 
work  for!” 


Burl  Osborne/ 
Jonathan  Osborne 

Family  connections  can  also  get 
sticky  when  the  child  makes  news 
that  is  covered  by  the  newspaper 
of  the  parent.  One  such  instance  occurred 
in  1993  when  young  Jonathan  Osborne 
was  one  of  nearly  100  teenagers  arrested 
at  a  party  outside  Dallas,  a  news  event 
covered  by  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
where  his  father.  Burl  Osborne,  served 
as  editor. 

When  the  paper  reported  the  story,  it 
mentioned  no  names  and  did  not  reveal 
that  the  younger  Osborne  was  among  the 
arrested.  Eventually,  the  incident  resulted 
in  a  lawsuit  against  the  police  for  allegedly 
mistreating  the  youngsters  and  improperly 
arresting  them,  which  ended  with  the 
dropping  of  all  charges  and  an  out-of- 
court  settlement.  The  follow-up  report  did 
name  Burl  Osborne  as  one  of  the  parents. 

“He  (Jonathan)  learned  the  fairness 
question  the  hard  way,”  says  Burl  Osborne, 
now  chairman  of  the  board  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  “I  think  it  helped  him  develop 
an  acute  sense  of  balance  about  coverage.” 

Jonathan,  now  a  City  Hall  reporter  for 
the  Austin  American-Statesman,  credits 
his  father’s  general  advice  about  going  into 
journalism  more  than  that  single  incident 
with  keeping  him  on  the  news  track.  After 
an  internship  at  The  Hill  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  he  got  a  Job  at  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Texas)  Caller-Times,  whose  publisher 
knew  his  father.  “I  never  knew  working 
could  be  this  much  fun,”  the  junior 
Osborne  says.  “I  ended  up  getting  hooked 
on  it.” 


two  different  ways  for  two  different 
generations.” 

Clay,  30,  originally  sought  to  be  a  film 
writer,  but  says  he  fell  into  the  mix  of 
journalism  and  computer  connections 
after  growing  up  in  South  Florida  when 
his  father  was  editor  of  The  Miami 
Herald.  “We  always  had  two  or  three 
newspapers  in  the  house  and  news  talk 
was  always  at  the  dinner  table,”  Clay  says. 
“I  also  got  to  mingle  with  newsroom  peo¬ 
ple  before  I  was  sent  to  my  room  during 
the  Miami  Herald  parties  at  our  house.” 

In  fact,  two  of  the  assistant  managing 
editors  with  whom  Clay  Clifton  now 
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Ben  Bradlee/Ben 
Bradlee,  Jr. 


IT  WOULD  BE  HARD  TO  ARGUE  THAT 

Ben  Bradlee,  Jr.,  didn’t  have  some 
kind  of  instant  advantage  over  other 
would-be  reporters,  simply  by  virtue  of 
his  name.  “It  is  a  double-edged  sword,” 
says  the  younger  Bradlee,  who  built  a  news 
career  spanning  more  than  30  years  and 
recently  left  a  deputy  managing  editor  post 
at  The  Boston  Globe.  “It  is  an  ‘in’  with  help¬ 
ing  to  start  a  job,  but  double  the  pressure 
to  prove  yourself” 

Ben  Bradlee,  Sr.,  the  retired  executive 
editor  of  The  Washington  Post,  says  he 
didn’t  even  think  about  what  his  son  might 
go  through  bearing  his  name  when  he  was 
born.  “He  used  to  tell  me,  ‘I  wish  you’d 
named  me  Herman’!”  the  elder  Bradlee 
exclaims.  “I  don’t  think  I  did  him  any 
favors  at  all.  It  imposed  a  barrier  that 
he  has  had  to  conquer.” 

Now  55,  Bradlee,  Jr.  has  penned  several 
books  and  is  currently  writing  a  biography 
of  Ted  Williams.  Ironically,  he  took  his  first 
job,  at  The  Press-Enterprise  of  Riverside, 
Calif,  just  a  few  months  before  the  Water- 
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gate  break-in  of  1972  catapulted  his  father 
and  Woodward  and  Bernstein  to  journalis¬ 
tic  fame.“I  just  decided  to  try  it  then  with 
no  pressure  from  my  father  at  all,”  says  the 
younger  Bradlee,  who  grew  up  in  Boston 
and  attended  Colby  College  in  Maine.  “The 
Watergate  thing  was  not  really  part  of 
the  equation.” 

For  dad,  a  family  tradition  of  not 
meddling  in  children’s  careers  remained 
firm  as  a  younger  Ben  grew  up.  “I  never 
urged  him,”  Ben  Bradlee  Sr.  says.  “If  he 
loved  it,  that  is  great.  I  am  sure  he  saw  that 
I  did.  I  always  said  I  would  help  him  get  a 
job,  but  would  not  help  him  keep  it.” 


'  .  '  Jasper 


Robert  J.  Herguth/ 
Robert  C.  Herguth 


Robert  C.  Herguth,  another  son 
whose  name  so  clearly  evokes  his 
father’s,  traces  his  dad’s  influence 
on  his  news  career  back  to  when  he  was 
nine  years  old  and  put  out  his  own  neigh¬ 
borhood  newspaper  for  family  and  friends. 
Herguth,  the  32-year-old  transportation 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  son 
of  famed  Sun-Times  columnist  Robert  J. 


Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter  Robert  C.  Herguth  and  his  father,  retired  Sun-Times  columnist  Robert  J. 
Herguth.  “I  considered  changing  my  name  to  my  middle  name,”  the  junior  Herguth  admits. 
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Boost  your  company’s  national  ad  revenue,  take  part  in  partnership 
deals  from  select  vendors,  and  bring  the  benefits  of  a  network  to 
your  local  newspaper  site. 


Herguth,  says  his  dad  was  effectively  his 
first  editor  as  the  two  put  out  the  home¬ 
made  product. 

“We  did  it  together,  typed  it  up  and 
sold  it  for  a  nickel,”  the  younger  Herguth 
recalls.  “He  didn’t  push  me  to  do  it,  but  I 


liked  it  and  he  helped  show  me  that  it 
could  be  fim.” 

Growing  up  with  a  journalist  parent  also 
showed  the  Herguth  offspring  some  down¬ 
sides,  such  as  when  the  family  had  to  cut 
spending  due  to  fears  of  a  newspaper 
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Real  Cities  gives  your 
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advertising  roadmap. 


But  together,  as  part  of  the  Real  Cities  Network,  all  those  pinpoints 
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Real  Cities  brings  strategic  opportunities  to  online  sites  and  provides 
national  media  buyers  with  a  convenient  way  to  purchase  local 
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So  what  does  that  mean  to  your  bottom-line? 


In  2003,  national  advertising  on  our  network  grew  by  more  than 
300%  and  every  Real  Cities  member  saw  at  least  a  double-digit 
percentage  increase  of  national  advertising  dollars. 


strike.  “I  used  to  hear  my  parents  talk 
about  saving  money,”  he  says.  “That 
makes  it  a  little  surprising  that  I  did  get 
into  the  business.” 

As  the  son  worked  his  way  up,  first  as  a 
stringer  at  the  Daily  Herald  in  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  before  joining  the  Sun-Times 
five  years  ago,  his  father  followed  his 
progress,  but  never  pushed.  “I  wanted 
him  to  do  whatever  his  talent  was,” 

Robert  J.  Herguth,  now  77  and  retired, 
says.  “I  never  told  him  to  stay  out.” 

The  younger  Herguth  says  working  in 
dad’s  field  in  the  same  city  almost  made 
him  change  his  first  name.  “His  name  has 
opened  some  doors,”  he  says.  “But  it  also 
causes  some  confusion.  Recently  someone 
I  work  with  who  had  talked  to  Studs 
Terkel  said  he  commented  with  surprise 
that  Bob  Herguth  was  still  writing  — 
then  he  found  out  it  was  me.” 

The  two  also  have  helped  each  other 
with  stories.  While  in  college,  the  younger 
Herguth  recalls  giving  his  father  items 
for  his  column,  including  one  about  the 
winner  of  a  bike-throwing  contest  in 
Wisconsin.  Just  two  years  ago,  the  son 
got  a  scoop  that  the  local  electric  utility 
was  killing  a  popular  discounted  light- 
bulb  program  after  his  father  tipped  him 
off.  The  Page  One  exclusive  carried  both 
men’s  names  on  a  double  byline.  “It  felt 
great,”  his  father  says  proudly. 


Jane  Foderaro/T.J. 

Foderaro/Lisa 

Foderaro 

IN  THE  PAST,  Sunday  dinner  at  the 
Foderaro  house  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  nightly  news  meet¬ 
ing.  With  parents  Jane  Foderaro,  a 
former  editor  at  several  small  New  Jersey 
papers  (and  currently  a  journalism 
instructor  at  Farleigh  Dickinson  Univer¬ 
sity),  and  her  late  husband,  former  .<4s- 
bury  Park  Press  editor  Sal  J.  Foderaro, 
the  conversation  was  already  likely  to 
swing  toward  events  of  the  day.  But  when 
their  children,  T.J.  Foderaro,  an  editor 
at  The  Star-Ledger,  and  Lisa  Foderaro, 
a  metro  reporter  for  The  New  York  Times, 
joined  in,  you  were  talking  about  four  re¬ 
porting  minds  trading  thoughts.  Add  in 
the  fact  that  Lisa  is  married  to  freelance 
photographer  Don  Pollard  and  that  T.J.’s 
wife  is  local  television  reporter  JoAnn 
Pileggi,  and  you  may  as  well  hand  out 
stoiy  lineups. 

“We’re  all  a  little  crazy  and  we  have  a 
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A.M.  “Abe” 
Rosenthal, 
left,  retired 
executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  New 
York  Times, 
and  his  son, 
Andrew,  a 
Times  deputy 
editorial  page 
editor,  in 
Russia  circa 
1984.  Below, 
at  the  senior 
Rosenthal’s 
Times  news¬ 
room  farewell 
party  in  1997. 


lot  of  fun,”  says  Jane  Foderero,  70. 

“It  is  wonderful.” 

Although  the  various  Foderaros 
worked  most  of  their  careers  in  the 
New  York/New  Jersey  area,  they 
rarely  crossed  paths.  Still,  they  did 
bump  heads  on  occasion.  Jane  Foder-  ^ 
aro  remembers  when  an  oil  spill  in  H 
the  late  1980s  affected  the  lower  New  H 
York  Harbor  and  the  Arthur  Kill  off 
Staten  Island.  Not  only  were  T.J.  and  Lisa 
both  covering  the  event,  but  Jane,  as  an 
editor  at  the  now-defunct  Daily  Register 
of  Shrewsbury,  N.J.,  saw  her  own  news¬ 
paper  respond.  “They  both  called  to  tell 
me  they  were  on  the  stoiy,”  says  Jane 
Foderaro.  “In  fact,  T.J.  was  supposed  to 
come  for  dinner  and  called  to  say  he’d  be 
late  because  he  was  reporting  it.” 

Lisa  Foderaro,  40,  says  the  family  news 
bug  bit  early  on.  “I  am  amazed  when  I 
meet  people  who  did  not  do  what  their 
parents  do,”  she  says.  “In  our  house,  it  was 
a  common  language.” 


his  son  could  have  chosen  any  profession 
and  made  him  proud.  When  he  discov¬ 
ered  he  wanted  to  be  a  newsman,  the 
elder  Rosenthal  worried  only  that  he 
could  find  a  good  place  to  work.  “There 
aren’t  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  good  newspapers,” 
the  father  says.  “I  thought  it  might  be 
difficult  for  him  to  get  in.” 

Still,  either  through  destiny  or  sheer 
luck  he  found  himself  not  only  following 
his  father’s  path,  but  making  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  process.  He  says  growing 
up  as  the  son  of  a  journalist  —  who  spent 
many  months  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
during  his  youth  —  showed  both  the  good 
and  bad  of  the  business.  “It  was  all  very 
glamorous,  but  could  be  a  hardship,” 
says  Andrew  Rosenthal,  who  purposely 
sought  his  first  job  on  the  west  coast,  as 
a  reporter  in  the  AP  Denver  bureau.  “I 
wanted  to  be  farther  away  from  New 
York.  I  knew  anywhere  I  went,  I  was 
going  to  be  Abe  Rosenthal’s  son.” 

The  East-Coast  lure  eventually  got 
him  though,  when  he  joined  the  Times' 
Washington,  D.C.,  bureau  in  1987,  just 
after  his  father  stepped  down.  Even  then, 
his  name  dogged  him.  “People  thought 
they  knew  me  because  they  knew’  my 
father,”  the  son  recalls.  “They  thought  I 
was  going  to  be  a  son  of  a  bitch,  and  they 
eventually  found  out  I  wasn’t !  ”  B 


A.M.  “Abe” 

Rosenthal/Andrew 

Rosenthal 


The  last  thing  Andrew  Rosen- 
thal  wanted  to  do  was  follow  his 
father  into  the  newspaper  business 
and  w'ork  at  the  same  newspaper  where 
he  gained  fame.  Somehow,  he  managed 
to  do  both.  “I  was  going  to  do  anything 
but  become  a  journalist,”  says  the  younger 
Rosenthal,  now  47  and  deputy  editorial 
page  editor  at  The  New  York  Times.  “And 
he  never  pushed  me.” 

As  far  as  Abe  Rosenthal  is  concerned. 
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Seven 
industry 
leaders  say 
they’re  ready 
to  seize  an 
eeonomic 
recovery  in 
2004  and 
beyond 


BY  LUCIA  MOSES 


After  a  three-year  slog,  newspapers  finally 
seem  poised  for  more  prosperous  times.  Forecasters 
predict  mid-single  digit  revenue  growth  in 
2004,  a  return  to  2000  performance  levels. 
In  that  time,  however,  the  media  universe  has 
changed.  The  Web  has  solidified  its  position  as  a  classified 
marketplace,  particularly  for  help-wanted.  Many  consumers  are 
shifting  to  personal  media  devices,  pointing  to  newspapers’ 
need  to  grow  beyond  their  core  products.  The  population  is  grow¬ 
ing  ever  more  ethnically  diverse,  suggesting  that  the  need 
for  news  organizations  to  mirror  their  communities  is  greater  than 
ever.  One  feature  of  the  terrain  remains,  maddeningly, 
unchanged:  media  ownership  rules  still  seem  up  in  the  air. 

How  do  newspapers  fit  into  today’s  media  world?  How 
do  industry  leaders  see  papers  meeting  these  changing 
consumer  and  business  trends  in  2004  and  beyond? 
In  December,  we  asked  top  newspaper  executives  at  seven  leading 
companies  a  series  of  questions  inspired  by  these  trends. 
What  follows  are  excerpts  from  their  responses. 


DENNIS  J.FITZSIMONS  Chair¬ 
man,  president,  and  CEO  of  the 
Tribune  Co.,  effective  January  2004. 
The  veteran  broadcast  advertising 
salesman  joined  Tribune  in  1982. 


R  ANTHONY  RIDDED  Knight 
Ridder  chairman  and  CEO 
since  1995.  The  newspaper 
family  scion  previously  ran  the 
corporate  newspaper  division. 


WILLIAM  DEAN  SINGLETON 

Vice  chairman/CEO  of  Media- 
News  Group  Inc.,  the  company 
he  started  20  years  ago  with 
newsprint  mogul  Dick  Scudder. 
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Q¥fliat  concrete  signs 
.do  you  see  or  expect  to 
see  that  things  are  turning 
around  —  and  is  the  industry 
ready  poised  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  that? 

DOUGLAS  McCORKINDALE:  WeVe 

been  seeing  a  gradual  pick-up  since  late 
summer.  I  would  think  if  it  continues  to 
pick  up,  most  if  not  all  of  the  newspaper 
industry  will  benefit. ...  If  [papers]  are 
covering  their  markets  and  serving  their 
readers,  they  should  do  well  in  2004. 

GEORGE  IRISH:  I  think  in  the  last  three 

years  of  the  recession,  probably  some  of 
the  most  inventive  minds  have  invented 
new  ways  of  serving  advertisers’  and 
readers’  needs.  As  a  result  of  that,  we’re 
better  positioned  in  many  areas.  We’ve 
created  new  products  in  most  markets, 
we’ve  learned  more  about  targeting  to 
specific  demographic  areas  and  needs. 

MARYJUNCK:  We’re  reluctant  to  declare 
victory  here.  It’s  been  kind  of  a  long  slog. 


But  if  you  talk  to  people,  it  feels  better. 
Through  the  downturn,  we  have  launched 
a  whole  host  of  revenue-producing  activi¬ 
ties...  We  were  doing  those  things  in  kind 
of  a  bad  economic  environment,  so  when 
the  economy  turns  up  we  are  extremely 
well  positioned  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

RUSSELL  LEWIS:  Over  the  past  two,  three 
years,  media  businesses  including  The 
New  York  Times  have  done  a  lot  to  pare 
expenses  down.  So  when  ad  revenue 
grows  at  a  more  robust  clip  —  and  if 
expenses  have  been  kept  at  a  low  pace  — 
that  means  we  as  an  industiy  are  poised 
for  an  economic  recovery.  National  adver¬ 
tising  will  resume  strong  as  the  recovery 
starts  to  sweep  the  newspapers  up  into  its 
fold.  Since  we  do  have  that  heavy  compo¬ 
nent  of  national,  we  will  be  benefiting. 

TONYRIDDER:  what’s  encouraging  is  that 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  months,  em¬ 
ployment  classified  has  not  been  running 
down  month  to  month,  so  for  us  that 
means  next  year  will  be  easier  because 
we’re  not  going  to  have  this  drag  of 
employment  classified. 


DENNIS  FITZSIMONS:  The  biggest  hole  in 

our  topline  revenue  has  been  help-wanted 
advertising.  I  think  it’s  going  to  come 
back  in  our  print  franchises,  but  we’re 
also  well-positioned  online  to  take  market 
share  from  Monster  and  other  competi¬ 
tors. 

DEAN  SINGLETON:  in  general,  advertising 
comparisons  to  last  year  are  getting  better 
every  month.  So  I’m  very  optimistic  that 
2004  will  be  a  very  positive  year.  I  think 
the  way  the  newspaper  industry  has 
joined  its  print  advertising  with  its  online 
advertising,  particularly  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  category,  means  that  we  are  unique¬ 
ly  positioned  to  enjoy  a  robust  recovery 
in  employment  as  it  develops.  You  can 
ditto  that  in  automotive  and  real  estate 
as  well. 


Q¥fith  the  surge  in  free 
.  metro  dailies  this  year, 
and  continued  growth  in  In¬ 
ternet  news,  does  the  seven- 
day,  paid,  home-delivered 
newspaper  have  a  future? 

SINGLETON:  I  think  the  seven-day,  paid 
model  will  continue  to  be  successful,  it 
will  continue  to  be  the  primary  source  of 
print,  and  I  do  not  see  a  day  when  news¬ 
papers  are  predominately  free.  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  free  daily  in  the  United  States 
that’s  financially  successful,  and  so  I  think 
the  business  model  of  free  dailies  is  far 
from  being  called  successful.  In  fact. 


DOUGLAS  H.  McCORKINDALE 

Chairman,  president,  and  CEO 
of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  He  joined 
Gannett  in  1971,  rising  up  the^ 
legal  and  financial  sides. 


MARY  E.JUNCK  Chairman, 
president,  and  CEO  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  A  former  executive  vice 
president  of  Times  Mirror  Company, 
she  came  to  Lee  in  1999. 


GEORGE  D.  IRISH  President  of 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corp.  He 
previously  served  as  publisher 
of  several  of  its  newspapers. 


RUSSELL  T.  LEWIS  President 
and  CEO  of  The  New  York  Times 
Co.  since ^997.  A  former  Times 
copy  boy,  he  rose  up  the  legal 
’  and  business  ranks. 
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there’s  no  sign  the  business  model  of  free 
dailies  will  be  successful.  All  that  said, 
it’s  too  soon  to  predict  they  won’t  be 
successful. 

McCORKINDUE:  [Free  papers]  do  serve  a 
purpose.  Some  are  set  up  to  attract  young 
readers,  which  we  clearly  have  to  do  as  an 
industry.  There's  a  lot  of  niches  to  serve, 
and  [they’ll]  attract  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  who  are  looking  to  speak  to  that  niche. 
The  free  metro  is  another  form  of  that. 

LEWIS:  There’s  no  question  that  for  the 
vast  majority  of  newspapers,  home-deliv¬ 
ery  is  the  preferred  method  of  distribution 
and  purchase.  Is  that  going  to  be  obviated 
by  technology?  Not  in  my  business  life¬ 
time.  How  many  products  can  you  get 
delivered  to  your  doorstep  as  the  dawn 
breaks,  every  day  of  the  week,  for  a 
I  reasonably  low  price?  It’s  something 
that’s  pretty  darned  hard  to  compete 
with...  The  Web  is  not  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  experience  of  reading 
the  newspaper.  We  don’t  see  the  printed 
newspaper  imperiled  by  technology,  we 
don’t  see  home  delivery  imperiled  by  tech¬ 
nology.  As  far  as  the  idea  [that]  we  have 


I  to  give  away  news  —  far  to  the  contrary, 

1  we  have  a  business  philosophy  that 
!  premium  quality  equals  premium  price. 

BIDDER:  On  any  given  day,  more  than 
j  half  the  adults  in  the  country  are  reading 
the  daily  newspaper,  and  on  Sunday  it’s 
almost  two-thirds.  The  fact  that  we  deliv¬ 
er  that  kind  of  impact  from  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  I  think  is  very  encouraging.  In  our 
business,  we  compete  with  television,  and 
I  television  has  seen  dramatic  declines  in 
audience. ...  Nobody  I’m  aware  of  is  really 
,  making  an  interesting  amount  of  money 
with  free  daily  newspapers,  but  I  think 
it  does  represent  something  that  we’re 
looking  at  as  well. ...  Alternative  weeklies 
;  make  money,  so  I  think  that  represents 
an  opportunity. 

FITZSIMONS:  I  see  a  very  strong  future 
for  seven-day  home  delivery,  but  I  think 
I  what  you’re  seeing  in  free  newspapers  is 
I  an  indication  that  one  size  doesn’t  fit  all 
,  for  readers.  This  is  not  all  that  different 
j  from  what  has  happened  with  cable  tele- 
I  vision.  We  are  dealing  with  younger  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  18-34  demo  that  don’t  know  a 
world  without  channels  aimed  specifically 


at  them.  What  we’re  seeing  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  free  newspapers  is  a  product 
that’s  aimed  at  them...  Going  forward,  we 
see  that  we  can  combine  our  mass-reach 
capabilities  with  targeting  in  preprint. 
With  cable  audiences  getting  smaller, 
print  is  going  to  be  viable  —  and  that’s 
coming  from  someone  who  grew  up  on 
the  television  side! 


QUse  of  personal  media 
.dovicos  like  e-mail 
and  cell  phones  is  explod¬ 
ing  srhile  readership  and 
circulation  remain  essen¬ 
tially  flat.  De  you  have 
the  staffing,  knovrledge, 
technology,  and  culture 
to  take  full  advantage  of 
these  shifts  in  consumer 
behavior? 

I 

I  IRISH:  We  have  clearly  added  competency 
I  to  our  technology,  editorial  and  market- 
I  ing  staffs  over  the  past  several  years.  I 


“We  don’t  have  an  online 
sales  team.  Fielding  intermittent 
calls  from  advertisers  took  my  time 
away  from  growing  the  business.” 


Finding  ads  that  make  sense  for  your  website  can  take  focus 
away  from  your  real  work  -  creating  captivating  content  for 
your  users.  And  even  if  you  have  a  dedicated  sales  force, 
they  can’t  possibly  target  the  best  prospects  quickly  enough 
for  thousands  of  dynamic  and  specialized  content  pages. 

With  Google  AdSense,™  you  serve  ads  that  are  directly  related 
to  your  site’s  content,  giving  you  more  satisfied  readers  and 
making  you  more  money. 

Only  AdSense  can  do  this  by  combining  Google  search 
technology  with  ads  frorri  more  than  150,000  businesses. 
So  you  can  stay  focused  on  delighting  your  users,  and  let 
Google  deliver  the  right  ads  for  any  page  on  your  site. 

You  deserve  more.  Learn  all  about  AdSense  at 
www.google.com/getadsense  and  apply  today. 


©  2003  G<x)gle  inc.  All  lights  reserved.  Gcx^le  and  the  Google  logo  are  tiadeinaiks  of  Google  Inc.  All  other  comp.any  and  product  names  may  be  trademarks  ot  tht?  respective  companies  with  winch  they  are  assixilateit. 
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think  the  key  is  to  remain  nimble.  Under¬ 
standing  the  diverse  culture  of  all  our 
markets,  and  having  a  workforce  that  is 
sufficiently  diverse  to  be  able  to  serve 
those  diverse  markets  —  I  think  that 
continues  to  be  our  greatest  challenge... 
and  certainly  we  have  some  room  to  grow. 
Secondly,  I  think  there  are  great  opportu¬ 
nities  in  circulation,  and  I  think  it’s  going 
to  take  developing  circulation  marketing 
talent  across  this  country. 

LEWIS:  New  York  Times  Digital  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  profitable  this  year,  so  I  think  that’s 
an  indication  we  knew  how  to  structure 
ourselves,  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  was 
complementary  to  our  core  business. 
Those  folks  have  been  doing  innovative 
stuff. 

BIDDER:  I  think  we  have  the  staff  to  do 
it...  and  in  our  Internet  business,  most 
of  the  people  who  work  there  are  people 
who  didn’t  grow  up  in  newspapers.  So  as 
we  do  more  business  with,  let’s  say,  free 
newspapers,  we  will  be  looking  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  talent. 

SINGLETDN:  We  have  invested  heavily  in 


new  technologies  and,  in  fact,  new  tech¬ 
nologies  are  providing  a  large  part  of  our 
profit  growth.  Next  year,  we  will  add 
many,  many  more  people  to  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  We  have  experimented  with 
cellular  technology,  and  while  nobody  I’m 
aware  of  has  made  money  yet  with  wire¬ 
less  technology,  I  think  they  will...  But  I 
worry  that  there  aren’t  enough  younger 
people  coming  into  our  world,  and  that 
we  will  increasingly  have  a  hard  time 
attracting  young  journalists.  I  think 
we’re  getting  closer  to  the  ’60s  when 
it  was  harder  to  attract  journalists. 

FITZSIMONS:  E-mail  and  cell  phones 
don’t  present  vehicles  for  advertisers 
to  reach  consumers.  Many  other  things 
described  as  a  threat  to  print  don’t 
provide  advertisers  a  medium  nearly 
as  impactful  as  newspapers  and  local 
television  can  provide.  As  an  organization, 
I  do  think  we’re  evolving  to  address  new 
opportunities  and  challenges.  If  there’s 
one  thing  we’ll  need  to  do  more  of,  it’s 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  marketing  and 
sales,  get  the  kind  of  topline  revenue 
growth  that  will  give  us  the  financial 
wherewithal  to  support  the  kind  of 


in-depth  journalism  we  want  to  provide 
to  consumers. 

QIn  the  past  year  we’ve 
.seen  inaier  ethical 
scandals  at  newspapersp 
alond  vrith  rising  partisan¬ 
ship  in  society  and  more 
ch^es  of  hies,  left  and 
right,  leveled  at  the  press. 
Do  they  present  a  serious 
throat  to  newspapers’ 
credibility  —  and  how 
should  newspapers 
respond? 

IRISH:  The  Jayson  Blair  matter  caused  us 
all  to  review  our  standards  and  practices 
and  make  sure  we’re  communicating  in¬ 
ternally...  and  outwardly  to  our  communi¬ 
ties.  It’s  important  that  our  communities 
understand  us.  Human  beings  will  find 
ourselves  from  time  to  time  breaking 
ethical  codes.  I  think  we  can  keep  from 
being  under  siege  by  simply  focusing 
on  our  own  house,  making  sure  our 


standards  are  where  they  should  be,  and 
making  sure  everyone  is  accountable. 

LEWIS:  While  no  one  here  is  elated  that 
we  had  our  own  lapse  during  this  past 
year,  we’re  not  sitting  crying  over  spilled 
milk,  if  you  will.  We’re  using  that  experi¬ 
ence  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  make  sure 
we’re  giving  people  all  the  news  that’s 
fit  to  print.  We  put  a  lot  of  safeguards 
into  place,  simply  to  make  sure  we  are 
as  objective,  as  unbiased,  as  complete  as 
we  can  and  should  be. 

We  aren’t  perfect,  we’ll  never  be 
perfect,  but  we  can  tiy  very  hard  to  be 
perfect,  and  that’s  what  we  are  doing. 

;  By  and  large  people  understand  that.  It’s 
interesting:  even  when  we  were  having 
our  “troubles,”  even  our  harshest  critics 
observed  that  The  New  York  Times  is  the 
newspaper  of  record,  and  this  is  some¬ 
thing  out  of  character  for  them.  We  just 
I  have  to  work  very  hard  and  every  day 
'  to  put  out  a  publication  that  people 
can  trust. 

BIDDER:  As  long  as  I’ve  been  in  the 
business,  people  have  been  accusing  the 
i  media  of  having  bias.  We  do  a  lot  of 
things  to  try  and  deal  with  that  issue, 
where  our  newspapers  go  out  into  the 
community  regularly,  to  try  to  find  out 
how  people  feel  about  us,  and  where  we 
print  letters  that  are  many  times  very 
critical  and  unfriendly.  So  I  think  it’s  an 
ongoing  process  that  newspapers  have  to 
try  to  address. 

I  There  was  a  silver  lining  in  [the 
Jayson  Blair  scandal].  It  did  cause  exec- 
'  I  utives  to  sit  back  and  say,  is  this  some- 
; !  thing  that  could  happen  in  our  news¬ 
papers?  And  what  steps  do  we  have  to 
ensure  something  like  this  wouldn’t  hap¬ 
pen?  So  I  think  it  was  unfortunate  cer- 
!  tainly  for  the  New  York  Times,  but  it  was 
not  a  bad  thing  for  the  industry. 

JUNCK:  What  we  have  done  in  the  last 
year  as  some  of  these  problems  have 
arisen  is,  we  have  redoubled  our  efforts 
with  our  editors  in  terms  of  fairness, 
lack  of  bias,  sourcing,  that  sort  of  thing. 

,  I  wouldn’t  say  it’s  changed  the  way  we’ve 
done  things,  but  it  has  given  us  a  chance 
to  have  conversations  with  our  editors. 

SINGLETON:  What  has  caused  an 
increase  in  the  exposure  of  ethical  lapses 
is  the  dynamic  world  of  online,  because 
our  content  is  exposed  much  more 
widely  today  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
I  don’t  think  that  we  have  any  bigger 


I  [ethical]  issue  than  we’ve  ever  had, 
j  but  online  makes  it  eeisier  to  find  and 
expose,  which  makes  it  important  that 
I  editors  be  much  more  vigilant  in  editing 
copy  than  they  ever  were  before. 

1 

I  FITZSIMONS:  If  there’s  a  loss  of  credibil- 
i  ity,  our  overall  business  franchise  is 
i  damaged.  We  just  have  to  continue  to 
I  do  the  best  possible  job  we  can  to  gener- 
j  ate  trust  from  our  readers.  That  comes 
I  down  to  sticking  to  the  values  that  you 
'  bring  to  the  table. 

I 

Q  If  you  could  Invost 
•two  to  throo  margin 
I  points  on  any  one  item, 

I  arhat  do  you  think  wouid 
have  the  most  return  on 
investment  in  the  next 
five  years? 

FITZSIMDNS:  Margins  have  increased 
largely  because  of  improvements  in 
operations,  better  technology,  and  the 
j  benign  newsprint  pricing  environment 
I  we  have  had  over  the  last  several  years. 

I  We’ll  continue  to  invest  in  the  kind  of 
!  marketing  and  promotion  we  need  to  do 
j  to  remain  competitive,  in  an  environ- 
!  ment  where  consumers  have  a  lot  of 
I  choices.  Along  with  that,  the  product 
j  has  to  be  good...  and  making  sure  there’s 
I  a  recognition  in  your  organization  that 
I  newspapers  are  competing  with  all 
i  media. 

McCDRKINDALE:  improving  our  prod¬ 
ucts  would  be  the  easy  answer.  If  you 
I  give  readers  a  better  product,  not  just 
i  more  mass,  they  will  be  attracted  to  it. 

i 

JDNCK:  I  think  product  development, 
as  in  experimenting  with  new  products 
that  might  not  be  profitable  in  the  short¬ 
term,  but  longer  term  could  pay  divi- 
l  dends. ...  I  think  training  consistently, 
j  year  over  year,  has  a  payback. 

I 

!  SINGLETON:  Continued  automation,  and 
I  investment  in  interactive  media.  Any 
j  dollars  spent  that  make  the  newspaper 
more  efficient,  while  not  taking  anything 
away  from  the  consumer,  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  well  spent,  and  any  investment  in 
hardware  or  software  which  improves 
I  your  ability  to  sell  online  revenue  is  a 
I  good  investment. ...  At  MediaNews,  over 
i  the  next  five  years,  we  will  likely  spend 


more  money  in  investing  in  our  own  j 

!  newspapers  than  in  acquisitions.  We  i 

i  can  actually  gain  value  in  our  own 
i  newspapers  at  a  lower  cost  than  in  | 

1  adding  acquisitions. 

I  BIDDER:  I  think  to  develop  products  | 

that  would  cause  circulation  to  grow,  | 
and  would  cause  new  advertisers  to  be  j 
attracted  to  those  products.  They  could  j 

be  part  of  the  paper  or  they  could  be  j 

free-distribution  products,  or  alternative  i 

publications.  It  could  be  something  that  j 
attracts  young  people  to  be  interested  in  ] 
i  our  products.  | 

I  I 

I  LEWIS:  (Laughing)  Aside  from  a  big  ! 

salary  increase  for  myself?  Our  margin  1 

could  be  5%  higher  than  it  is  today  if  all 
we  did  was  look  out  for  the  short  term. 

If  there  were  something  that  would  have 
a  high  return  on  investment,  we’d  be 
;  doing  it.  I 

! 

i  i 

QThe  basic  business 
.model  isan80%- 
20%  advertising-circula¬ 
tion  split.  Will  that  model 
shift  in  favor  of  advertis¬ 
ing?  And  will  that  imply 
lower  profit  margins? 

I 

I  SINGLETON:  it’s  already  shifting.  I  can 
1  remember  when  the  model  was  70% 

'  advertising,  30%  circulation,  and  it’s 
I  been  moving  more  in  the  direction  of 
I  advertising.  As  newspapers  fight  to  1 

j  maintain  their  print  position  in  an 
i  increasingly  competitive  market,  i 

promotion  and  discounts  will  eat  into  I 
our  increase  on  the  circulation  side, 
and  the  percent  of  revenue  from  circula-  | 
tion  will  continue  to  decline.  I  don’t  | 

know  when  that  will  bottom  out,  but  I  | 
would  not  be  surprised  at  all  to  see  a  day 
I  when  circulation  falls  to  10%.  We  must 
!  grow  our  readership,  no  matter  what  it 
I  costs,  and  no,  I  don’t  think  it  will  cause  a 
I  decline  in  profit  margins  per  se,  because 
i  I  think  advertising  growth  will  be 
j  enough  to  offset  those  changes. 

McCDRKINDALE:  it  is  switching  a  little 

more  to  circulation. ...  I  think  the  indus¬ 
try  needs  to  do  a  better  job  in  convincing  | 
people  that  50  cents  is  peanuts  com-  j 

pared  to  a  pack  of  cigarettes  or  a  cup  of  [ 
I  coffee.  We  seem  to  be  afraid  to  tell  | 

i  people  that.  ! 

J 
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LEWIS:  Certainly,  when  there’s  a  reces¬ 
sion,  and  advertising  slackens,  your 
business  model’s  going  to  look  a  heck 
of  a  lot  better  if  you  have  a  robust  circu¬ 
lation  component. 

At  the  New  York  Times,  we  used  to 
have  a  ratio  of  ad  revenue  to  circulation 
revenue  of  something  like  high  80s  to 
low  teens.  We’ve  intentionally  driven 
that  to  more  on  the  order  of  75  to  25, 
because  we  felt  it  more  fairly  reflected 
the  value  readers  were  getting,  and 
willing  to  pay  for  and  it  also  reflected, 
in  a  weaker  advertising  market,  that  we 
didn’t  want  to  be  unfair  to  our  advertis¬ 
ers.  I  would  expect  that  trend  to  contin¬ 
ue.  ...  I  could  certainly  see  coming  back 
in  a  few  years  and  seeing  it  get  to  70-30. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  think  we’re  looking  to 
drive  the  profit  margins  of  newspapers 
up  into  the  realm  of  broadcast  stations. 
In  good  years,  we  should  look  for  an 
improvement.  We  shouldn’t  try  to  wring 
them  as  dry  as  a  stone. 

JUNCK:  I  see  it  staying  basically  the 
same  for  the  next  couple  years.  A  few 
years  back,  many  thought  revenue  would 
be  shifting  to  circulation,  and  I  don’t  see 
that  happening,  actually.  What  I  do  see 
happening  is  that  some  of  the  ad  revenue 
is  shifting  to  categories  such  as  niche 
publishing,  online,  other  newspaper¬ 
generated  vehicles,  and  I  think  that  is 
going  to  continue  in  the  future. ...  My 
own  view  is,  margins  will  probably  not 
erode  over  the  next  several  years.  Some 
of  them  [niche  products]  have  very  nice 
profit  margins. 

FITZSIMONS:  The  trend  recently  is  for 
advertising  to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than 
circulation  revenue.  If  our  product  is 
strong  enough,  we  would  hope  to  see 
revenue  increase  on  both  sides. 

IRISH:  I  don’t  see  it  shifting  significantly. 
I  think  we  have  had  a  downward  shifting 
of  circulation  revenue  as  a  lower  per¬ 
centage  of  revenue.  I  think  there  are  op¬ 
portunities  to  grow  circulation  revenue, 
given  the  quality  and  value  of  what  we 
produce.  I  don’t  think  it  portends  a  shift 
in  the  financial  character  of  the  business. 

QAs  media  consoli- 
•date,  so  do  the 
vendors.  As  ads  come  back 
and  page  counts  increase, 
do  you  envision  newspa¬ 


pers  becoming  more  at  the 
mercy  of  fewer  suppiiers 
I  for  machinery,  newsprint 
and  software? 

SINGLETON:  I’m  worried  that  there  are 
fewer  press  manufacturers  than  there 
ever  have  been  before,  and  none  of  those 
presses  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  I’m  concerned  about  the  consoli¬ 
dation  in  the  newsprint  industry,  and 
that  two  companies  control  more  than 
half  the  newsprint  produced  in  North 
America,  which  lets  them  create 
newsprint  price  increases  because  they 
control  supply,  not  because  demand  is 
expanding.  But  that  concern  is  being 
offset  by  the  increased  amount  of 
newsprint  that’s  being  imported  from 
other  countries...  It  does  concern  me 
that  there  is  lot  of  consolidation.  But  I 
;  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  the  free-market 
system,  and  where  there’s  demand, 
there  will  be  supply. 

McCORKINDALE:  We  have  very  good 
working  relationships  with  most  of  the 
I  suppliers,  and  we’re  able  to  get  better, 
more  efficient  equipment  today  than  we 
may  have  20  years  ago,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  more  cooperation  and  exchange  of 
logical  information  between  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  and  the  newsprint  world.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  manage  from  our  side 
when  prices  go  up  and  down...  We’d  like 
!  to  sit  down  and  come  up  with  some  logi- 
;  cal  pattern  where  suppliers  make  money 
and  we  are  guaranteed  newsprint. 

IRISH:  I  don’t  see  an  increase  in 
newsprint  suppliers.  It’s  always  a  con- 
I  cern  when  your  principal  commodity  is 
;  not  broadly  available  from  a  multitude 
of  like-sized  suppliers,  but  I  think  we’re 
all  right,  and  the  biggest  test  has  been 
these  difficult  economic  times.  It’s  not 
my  greatest  concern  going  forward. 

JUNCK:  I  think  the  industry  over  the  Icist 
:  several  decades  has  proven  itself  to  be 
‘  fairly  innovative  and  aggressive,  so  we 
!  wouldn’t  find  ourselves  in  that  kind  of 
situation.  I  think  we  can  develop  creative 
solutions  to  improve  our  position. 

LEWIS:  I  think  it’s  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
a  growing,  unhealthy  level  of  consolida¬ 
tion  in  some  areas  of  supply,  such  as 
newsprint.  I  don’t  think  it’s  at  an  emer¬ 
gency  level,  but  it’s  something  that 
!  should  be  watched.  II 
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With  journalists  reporting  from  around  Tampa  Bay,  throughout  Florida  and  across  the 
world,  we  are  proud  to  provide  our  readers  award-winning  news  and  analysis  -  which 
attracts  more  advertisers  and  more  readers  each  day  than  any  mouse  or  fish! 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Four  Native  American  Journalists  Association 
(NAJA)  members  compiling  last  summer’s  “Reading  Red” 
content  analysis  of  how  the  nation’s  largest  newspapers 
covered  American  Indians  found  that  most  stories  fell  into 
predictable  categories  such  as  reservation  affairs,  casino 
gambling,  sports  mascots,  or  entertainment.  But  almost  every  paper 
also  published  articles  about  American  Indian  topics  that  were  so  odd 
that  the  journalists  created  a  separate  category:  “Curious.” 

Among  those  cited  were  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  story  about  “Native 
Wisdom”  in  weather  prediction;  a  Newsday  article  about  alleged 
cannibalism  in  Indian  ruins  that  failed  to  cite  contemporary  Native 


American  skeptics;  and  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
stoiy  about  a  high  school  athlete  whose  death 
was  “blamed  on  Red  Cloud’s  alleged  practic¬ 
ing  of  bad  medicine,”  under  the  headline 
“Little  Big  Rivaliy.” 

How  newspapers  cover  Indian  Country  is 
an  increasingly  important  —  and  sometimes 
contentious  —  issue  for  several  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  Native  issues  are  now  local 
issues  for  many  communities.  The  most 
obvious  example  is  the  widespread  introduc¬ 
tion  of  tribe-run  casino  gambling,  with  all 
the  attendant  debates  about  revenue  distri¬ 
bution  and  social  costs.  There  are  numerous 
other  issues,  however,  ranging  from  tribal 
claims  to  land  sold  generations  ago  (in 
violation  of  treaties)  to  a  lawsuit  over  alleged 
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Clockwise,  from  left,  from  recent  series  in 
the  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.,  Argus  Leader:  A  man 
waves  an  American  Indian  Movement  flag 
on  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  Wounded 
Knee  takeover;  children  playing  on  Pine 
Ridge  reservation;  Lakota  Tribe  drum 
group  singer  Don  Roy  Makes  Room  and 
son;  children  off  to  school  near  Waubay. 
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Native  American  coverage.  The  Indepen¬ 
dent  has  invested  heavily  in  the  coverage  of 
tribal  people  in  the  area,  says  Editor  Danyl 
Beehner:  “We  have  someone  that  covers 
all  the  council  meetings,  we  have  reporters 
covering  environmental  and  health  issues. 
We  place  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  Indian 
aftairs.” 

But  if  there  is  one  factor  that  has  most 
changed  newspaper  coverage  of  Indian 
Country  for  the  better  it’s  the  entry  of 
Native  American  journalists  into  the 
mainstream  press,  says  Mark  Trahant,  a 
Shoshone- Bannock  who  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  several  tribal  papers  and  now 
is  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.  “Those 
numbers  have  gone  Irom 
virtually  nothing  to  fairly 
|||Ku|PB|  signihcant,”  he  says. 

According  to  the  most 
!  recent  American  Society 
In  n  of  Newspaper  Editors 

I  I  census,  there  were  289 

H  \  i  Native  American  newsroom 
*  employees,  or  about 

Hn  one-half  of  1%  of  all 

'  journalists  in  daily 

.»  t  papers.  The  Freedom 

L  ^  Forum  Neuharth  Center 

L  at  the  University  of  South 

■  Dakota  is  working  to 

increase  those  numbers 
by  offering  Native  college 
students  a  three-week  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  program,  with  tuition,  room  and  board 
provided  free.  About  25  students  go 
through  the  American  Indian  Journalism 
Institute  each  June,  and  nearly  half  go 
directly  to  paid  internships  at  daily  papers 
for  the  balance  of  the  summer. 

Just  as  important  is 
where  Native  journal- 
ists  are  working,  Tra- 

hant  says:  In  ' 

Spokane,  in  Portland, 
in  Phoenbc,  in  places 

near  Indian  Country  am 

where  Native  journal- 
ists  “can  reshape  the 

coverage...  and  when  Trahant:  “There's 
there  is  so  enormous-  a  history  here" 


Eight-month-old 
Belba  Cordier, 
suffering  from 
pneumonia, 
waits  to  see 
a  doctor  at  a 
Rosebud  health 
facility,  while 
(below)  con¬ 
struction  worker 
Richard  Owen 
gets  ready  to 
pour  a  driveway 
at  an  Old 
Agency  conven¬ 
ience  store. 


mismanagement  of  the  federal 
Indian  trust  fund  that  could 
leave  taxpayers  on  the  hook  for 
$10  billion  in  compensation.  ;  *  '  . 

But  when  it  comes  to  Indian 
Country,  the  NAJA  report  B  a 
concluded,  too  many  journal- 
ists  “rely  on  their  elementary  i  j 

school  lessons  to  inform  them  ^ 
about  Native  Americans 
today.”  That’s  especially  true  I:  ;  V 
when  big  papers  reported  from  *  " 
reservations:  “At  best,  they 
provided  information  about  i  '  \ 
communities  many  readers 
know  little  about.  At  worst,  ■ "  '  ’ 

they  reinforced  stereotypes 
about  barren  landscapes,  family  feuds 
and  poor  yet  mystical  people,  the  kind 
you  might  see  in  an  old  episode  of  Northern 
Exposure^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  NAJA  report  also 
found  numerous  examples  of  sophisticated 
coverage  that  explained  complex  trib£j 
.sovereignty  issues,  explored  the  diversity  of 
Indian  Country  —  and  treated  Native 
Americans  “as  people  rather  than  historical 
figures.”  Even  the  cringe-inspiring  articles 
mostly  emerged  from  a  kind  of  wrong¬ 
headed  empathy  that  contrasted  with  past 
decades  when  newspapers  either  ignored 
American  Indians,  or  “told  one-sided 
stories  steeped  in  stereotype  and  racist 
innuendo,”  the  report  said. 


Tribal  Council  voted  nearly  unanimously 
last  fall  to  allow  the  paper  to  become  an 
independent  private  enterprise.  Arviso 
said  he  would  like  some  day  to  return  the 
22,500-circulation  weekly  to  daily  publica¬ 
tion,  to  compete  with  the  Gallup  (N.M.) 
Independent. 

“They  do  a  good  job  of  making  money  off 
of  Navajo  misery,”  Arviso  now  says.  “That’s 
an  issue  throughout  Indian  Country...  In 
the  border  towns  around  reservations, 
there’s  a  lot  of  sensationalism  in  the  cover¬ 
age  of  the  local  community  papers.” 

That’s  not  how  editors  and  staff  at  the 
16,616-circulation  Independent  see  their 
news  coverage.  “It’s  just  not  true,”  says  Jim 
Maniaci,  one  of  three  reporters  assigned 
full  time  to  the  Navajo  reservation.  Navajo 
reader  reaction  to  the  paper’s  coverage,  he 
says,  follows  a  pattern  familiar  to  any  daily: 
“When  you  report  some  nice  feature,  the/ re 
happy,  and  when  you  expose  some  shenani¬ 
gans,  they’re  not  happy.” 

However  its  coverage  is  evaluated,  the 
Gallup  paper  is  an  increasingly  typical 
example  of  the  resources  newspapers  that 
circulate  near  reservations  and  other  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  communities  are  devoting  to 


You’re  in  Indian  country 

Coverage  of  Indian  (Country  is  also 
changing  as  the  Native  press,  whether 
independent  or  tribe-owned,  become  more 
professional  and  assertive  in  their  own 
reporting  —  and  challenge  local  dailies 
and  weeklies  for  readers. 

That  was  clear,  for  example,  in  the  com¬ 
ments  from  Navajo  Times  Publisher  Tom 
Arviso,  Jr.,  just  after  the  Navajo  Nation’s 
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FOUNDATION 

39™  ANNUAL  COMPETITION 


2004  FELLOWSHIP  WINNERS  ^ 


GEORGE  ANTHAN  AND  JACK  COFFMAN  BENOIT  DENIZET-LEWIS  BUILDER  LEVY 


Freelance  Writers,  Freelance  Writer,  Freelance  Photographer, 

Leawcwd,  KS./St.  Paul,  MM  Jamaica  Plain,  MA  New  York,  Ny 

"The  Depopulation  Of  The  Northern  Great  Plains  -  "The  Ignored  Epidemic:  "Revisiting  Appalachia" 

A  Culture  Vanishing"  Teens  And  Suicide  In  America" 


STEPHANIE  MENCIMER  JOHN  POMFRET  LOIS  RAIMONDO  DAVID  WHITMAN 


Contributing  Editor,  Beijing  Bureau  Chief,  Photographer,  Contributing  Editor,  U.S. 

Washington  Monthly,  The  Washington  Post  The  Washington  Post  News  &  World  Report 

Washington,  DC  "Chinese  Lives  And  Lessons:  The  "New  Generation  Islamic  "The  Dangers  Of  Fine 

"The  Myth  Of  The  Class  Of  '82  Nanjing  University"  Fundamentalists  In  Particle  Pollution" 

Frivolous  Lawsuit"  Pakistan" 


JUDGES  FOR  THE  39™  ANNUAL 
COMPETITION  WERE: 

Sandy  Close,  Founding  Editor,  Pacific  News  Service 
Robert  Lee  Hotz,  science  writer,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Joel  Miilman,  Chief,  U.S.-Mexico  Border  bureau. 

Wall  Street  Journal  and  APF  Fellow  '95 
Fred  Sweets,  Senior  Photo  Editor,  Associated  Press 
Ellen  Warren,  Senior  Correspondent,  Chicago  Tribune 


The  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  fellowship  program  for  journalists  was 
established  in  1965  in  memory  of  Alicia  Patterson,  who  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  Newsday  for  nearly  twenty-three  years  before  her  death 
in  1963.  One-year  grants  of  $35,000  are  awarded  to  working  print 
journalists  to  pursue  independent  projects  of  significant  interest  and  to 
write  articles  based  on  their  investigations  for  the  APF  Reporter,  a  quarterly 
magazine  published  by  the  Foundation,  which  also  is  available  on  the 
Internet  (www.aliciapatterson.org) 


For  program  information  and  applications  for  the  40th  annual 
competition,  contact  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation,  1730  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
NW,  Suite  850,  Washington,  DC  20006.  Phone:  (202)  393-5995  or 
e-mail:  info@aliciapatterson.org.  Application  materials  may  be  downloaded 
from  our  Web  site,  wvvw.aliciapatterson.org. 


APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  POSTMARKED  BY  OaOBER  1.  2004. 


Mrs 


NAJA’s  “Reading  Red”  report  says  an 
appropriate  headline  for  its  content  analysis 
would  be  simply:  “Today  U.S.  newspapers 
cover  Native  Americans.”  That  alone,  the 
report  adds,  “would  denote  significant 
progress  over  past  decades.” 

But  the  next  step  for  newspapers  may  be 
the  most  difficult  to  navigate  because  Indian 
Country  can  present  an  unfamiliar  geogra¬ 
phy  of  unspoken  cultural  norms,  knotty  legal 
issues  —  and  a  distinctly  different  sense  of 
the  past.  “There’s  an  old  saying  that  it  doesn’t 
matter  when  something  happened,  it  mat¬ 
ters  that  it  happened,”  Trahant  explains. 

The  long  view,  of  course,  is  not  newspaper 
journalism’s  strong  suit.  Consider  the  issues 
of  tribal  sovereignty  that  are  at  the  root  of 
why  some  tribes  can  offer  casino  gaming  and 
other  gambling,  or  hunt  whales  or  practice 
other  traditions.  “Sovereignty  issues  are 
so  complex  that  they  really  don’t  get  good 
coverage,”  Trahant  says.  “This  is  something 
that  takes  a  long  time,  and  that  is  not  what 
we  are  good  at.  Our  best  work  is  covering 
stuff  that  happens  in  a  single  episode.” 

Mary  Ann  Weston  is  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  at  Northwestern  University’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  who  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  history  of  media  coverage  of 
American  Indians.  It’s  a  story  of  newspapers 
on  both  sides  of  the  reservation  boundary 
hampered  by  culture. 

“Community  papers  historically  have  often 
covered  all  the  bad  news  of  the  reservation 
because  that’s  the  traditional  role  of  the 
mainstream  press,”  Weston  says.  “And  it’s 
easy  to  cover  crime,  social  dislocation,  and 
poverty.  So  it’s  really  easy  for  the  community 
papers  to  see  all  the  deficits  and  none  of  the 
strengths.”  Local  papers  often  reflect  stereo¬ 
types  about  American  Indians  that  may  well 
be  “hard-wired”  in  the  national  psyche. 

Papers  produced  on  the  reservation,  she 
adds,  “have  another  set  of  issues,  and  one  is 
often  independence.  Tribal  governments  say, 
‘Hey,  if  we’re  paying  for  this  paper,  it  should 
tell  the  good  news  about  this  tribe  and  not 
the  bad  news.  We  don’t  want  to  wash  our 
dirty  laundry  in  public.’  Of  course,  that’s  not 
just  true  about  the  Native  community,  but  of 
just  about  any  community  you  can  think  of.” 

Off  the  reservation,  old  stereotypes  of 
dirt-poor  Indians  clash  with  scattered  exam¬ 
ples  of  casino-fed  wealth.  “And  it’s  like  it’s 
not  OK  for  Indians  to  be  rich,”  Weston  says. 
“(Newspapers)  continue  to  look  at  all  the 
problems  gaming  may  bring,  and  not  all  the 
good  things,  the  economic  growth.  Tribal 
governing  bodies  see  themselves  —  particu¬ 
larly  in  regard  to  gambling  issues  —  as  under 
attack  from  the  larger  community.” 

That’s  the  way  coverage  too  often  looks 


Patience,  patience 

Oneida  spokesman  Emery  says  the  most 
important  asset  a  reporter  needs  on  the 
Native  American  beat  is  knowledge  of  Indian 
issues,  but  the  Post-Intelligencer’s  Trahant 
says  there’s  something  even  more  fundamen¬ 
tal  needed:  patience.  “Take  time  to  learn  the 
community  first,  without  writing  about  it,” 
he  says.  “So  often  stories  are  generated  by 
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just  hanging  out.  The  relationship  between 
Native  peoples  and  the  press  is  broken  or 
non-existent  in  some  places,  so  it  helps  to 
have  someone  from  the  community,  whether 
they  are  Native  American  or  not.” 

Newspapers  covering  the  “Rez  ’  also  need 
to  understand  that  the  same  event  can  have 
different  meanings  to  a  journalist  and  a 
Native  reader,  says  Navajo  Times  Publisher 
Arviso:  “It’s  hard  for  (non-Native)  reporters 
to  understand  what  (a  news  event)  means 
from  a  tribal  standpoint.  For  instance,  a 
liquor  license  transfer.  What  that  means 
to  Native  people  and  what  it  might  mean  to 
the  Gallup  newspaper  are  totally  different 
things.”  Not  understanding  different  cultur¬ 
al  approaches  to  death,  too,  can  strain  the 
relationship  with  the  press,  he  says. 

Gallup  Independent  reporter  Maniaci, 
who  covers  the  Navajo  Nation’s  central 
government  in  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  says 
cultural  issues  such  as  the  efforts  to  preserve 
the  Navajo  language  are  important  stories 
for  the  paper.  From  time  to  time,  in  fact, 
participants  in  open  public  meetings  will  talk 
in  Navajo.  That’s  never  a  reporting  problem, 
Maniaci  says:  “Usually,  somebody  vvdll  tell 
me  what  they  said,  plus  all  the  minutes  are 
in  English.  Navajos  are  a  very  open  people,  in 


contrast  to  a  lot  of  tribal  governments  that 
are  very  secretive.  All  the  meetings  are  open, 
and  there’s  a  lot  of  transparency.” 

One  language  reporters  do  need  to  learn 
on  the  reservation,  Maniaci  suggests,  is  the 
legal  lexicon  of  tribal  sovereignty,  which  is  “a 
constant,  constant”  reporting  topic,  especial¬ 
ly  since  contractors  from  outside  the  reserva¬ 
tion  frequently  try  to  get  immunity  from  the 
Navajo’s  well-developed  court  system. 

Earning  trust  in  Sioux  Falls 

Newspapers  do  not  need  to  abut  a  reserva¬ 
tion,  however,  to  provide  exceUent  coverage 
of  Native  American  issues.  The  Argus  Leader 
in  Sioux  Falls  is  about  as  far  as  a  newspaper 
in  South  Dakota  can  get  from  the  massive 
reservations  in  the  Plains  state.  Yet,  Native 
American  coverage  is  “one  of  the  four  corner¬ 
stone  topics”  of  the  newspaper,  says  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Randall  Beck. 

“One  obstacle  to  the  coverage  for  us,  quite 
honestly,  is  distance,”  Beck  explains.  “For  us, 
it’s  a  long  trek  to  Rosebud  or  Pine  Ridge 
(reservations),  which  are  not  technically  in 
our  coverage  area.  So  our  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  need  to  be  willing  to  invest  time.” 

More  important,  though,  is  the  time  spent 
“earning  a  level  of  trust”  not  just  with  tribal 


leaders,  but  ordinary  folks.  Beck  says.  “Indi¬ 
ans  sort  of  have  the  perception  that  the  white 
man’s  media  is  going  to  parachute  in  and  do 
another  woe-is-me  stoiy  about  alcoholism  or 
poverty...  That  kind  of  shallow  journalism 
has  sort  of  alienated  a  lot  of  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans,  certainly  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
I  think  justifiably  so.” 

In  December,  the  paper  finished  up  a 
year-long  project  on  American  Indian  affairs 
by  publishing  the  last  of  six  special  sections 
on  the  Sioux.  The  series,  coming  on  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  siege  on  American  Indian 
militants  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation,  in¬ 
cluded  sections  devoted  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment;  tribal  schools  and  education;  the 
1890  Wounded  Knee  massacre;  and  lan¬ 
guage  and  cultural  issues.  The  paper  part¬ 
nered  with  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
on  the  series  and  included  a  CD  sent  to  all 
high  schools  in  the  state. 

Establishing  credibility  has  been  “a  long 
pull”  for  \heArgus-Leader,  Beck  says.  “It’s 
taken  years  to  earn  it,  and  we  need  to  show 
consistency,”  he  adds.  “We  need  to  show 
them  —  and  Anglos  —  that  we’re  interested 
in  covering  Native  Americans  just  like  every¬ 
one  else,  that  while  their  lives  can  be  differ¬ 
ent,  they  have  hopes  and  dreams,  too.”  11 


2004  Batten  Medal  and  $5,000  Prize 


The  Batten  Medal  recognizes  an  individual  whose  career  work 
embodies  the  values  of  the  late  James  K.  Batten  —  understanding, 
fairness,  courage  and  a  deep  concern  for  the  underdog.  An  entry 
may  be  comprised  of  up  to  ten  articles,  photos  or  graphics 
published  within  the  three  calendar  years  prior  to  January  1,  2004. 


The  competition  is  open  to  any  reporter,  columnist,  editorial  writer, 
photographer  or  graphic  artist  whose  work  has  appeared  in  a  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
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Martha  Stone 
(left),  Kerry 
Northrop,  and 
Geoff  LoCicero 
(right)  guide  ’ 
Manchester 
(U.K.)  Evening 
News  staff  in 
multiple-media 
news  planning 


k  I  £  UARANTEED  ACCESS  TO  THE  JNEWSPLEX  FACILITY  FOR 

INUWolUUIII  Ul  15  weeks  each  year,  Ifra’s  Centre  for  Advanced  News 

l-plQ  fy|3V  m  Operations  has  had  no  trouble  filling  training  slots 

^  for  groups  of  journalists  wishing  to  exploit  multiple- 

work  with  media  advances  that  new  technologies  afford  and 

-pi  -  I  news  consumers  increasingly  expect. 

I  U  U 1 1 1 1 1 U  a  I  In  its  first  year  of  operation,  Newsplex,  based  in  Columbia,  S.C., 

Solutions  in  the  BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

■  w  ■  iwa  newspaper  executives,  a 

U.S.  and  offer  delegation  from  the  U.K.  Press  Association,  and  representatives 
.  ...  from  a  Swiss  media  group,  Danish  and  Finnish  journalism  institutes, 

training  in  and  various  newspapers  in  France,  India,  Singapore,  Malaysia, 
F 1 1  rn  n  P  Argentina,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  In 

■  addition,  larere  cornorations  such  as  General  Motors  and  Proctor 
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&  Gamble  have  had  executive  briefings, 
due  to  PR  Newswire’s  membership  on  the 
facility’s  directorate,  according  to  Kerry  J. 
Northrup,  director  of  lira’s  News  Op  and 
executive  director  of  its  Newsplex. 

For  industry  training  and  briefings, 
university  instruction,  and  dozens  of  tours 
each  month,  “the  Newsplex  is  used  every 
minute  of  every  day,”  says  its  training 
director,  Martha  Stone.  Out  of  the  700 
who  passed  through  the  Newsplex  in  its 
first  year,  says  Northrup,  “actual  training 
was  for  about  140  or  150  of  them.”  This 
generally  involves  a  group  —  usually  eight 
to  12  people  —  attending  one  of  a  dozen 
training  sessions  that 
may  last  anywhere  from 
two  to  five  days. 

Not  unexpectedly, 
most  training  to  date  has 
been  for  employees  of 
directorate  members: 
two  publishing  systems 
vendors,  lira  (the  inter¬ 
national  newspaper 
technology  organiza¬ 
tion),  and  10  national 
and  international  media 
organizations.  These  are 
the  organizations  that 
contributed  $100,000  or 
more  toward  creating 
the  simulated  newsroom 
of  the  fiiture  —  a  work¬ 
space  for  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  converg¬ 
ing  media.  The  direc¬ 
torate  built  the  center  at  While  Canto  New: 

o  /-I  r  “mountains”  rise, 

South  Carolina  Educa¬ 
tional  TV’s  Telecommunications  Center, 
then  donated  it  to  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  College  of  Mass  Communication 
and  Information  Studies  (EQiP  cover  story, 
Dec.  9,  2002). 

Only  one  U.S.  newspaper  group  sent 
staffers  for  training  at  Newsplex  in  2003, 
but  Stone  cautions  that  nothing  becomes  a 
brand  name  in  one  year.  It  takes  time  to 
“build  awareness  and  usage”  of  Iff  a  and  the 
Newsplex  among  U.S.  publishers,  says 
Michael  J.  Coleman,  publisher  of  Gannett’s 
Florida  Today,  in  Melbourne,  and  an  Iffa 
vice  president  since  October. 

Last  year,  20  members  of  Denmark’s 
Center  for  Continued  Journalism  Educa¬ 
tion  were  slated  to  attend  an  American 
Press  Institute  convergence  program. 

When  the  Iraq  war  started,  the  meeting 
was  cancelled,  but  the  Danes  had  to  use 
airline  tickets  that  would  put  them  in  the 
United  States  from  Nov.  2-4.  Newsplex 
had  a  training  session  scheduled  for  those 


dates,  and  the  group  was  so  insistent, 
Northrup  recalls,  “they  bought  out  the  pro¬ 
gram.”  So  the  Danes  were  accommodated, 
and  the  session’s  costs  were  covered  with¬ 
out  even  having  to  publicize  it  to  attract 
attendees. 

Newsplex  brings  the  latest  technologies 
to  everything  from  gathering  and  display¬ 
ing  information  to  publishing  the  news 
and  managing  the  underlying  interperson¬ 
al  and  production  processes.  Northrup,  for 
example,  has  received  one  of  the  first  Sony 
digital  video  cameras  capable  of  producing 
3.3-megapixel  still  images.  Until  now, 
high-end  digital  video  cameras  maxed  out 
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While  Canto  Newsmap  recognizes  and  catalogues  stories,  editors  can  watch  its  display's 
“mountains”  rise,  showing  growing  stories  at  a  glance  as  news  and  information  are  input 

tions  Center,  :  at  about  1.3  megapixels.  The  advance,  says  |  culture,  on  mi 

ersity  of  South  i  Northrup,  “opens  up  this  whole  host  of  j  higher-level  m 

immunication  j  things  you  have  to  integrate  into  your  !  integrate  varic 

cover  story,  newsroom  flow.”  At  the  same  time,  he  says,  i  tively,  says  No 
it  may  help  mute  criticism  of  placing  mul-  j  other  training 
r  group  sent  tiple  demands  on  journalists  —  criticism  |  works  with  ne 

3plexin2003,  ^  that  resulted  from  the  bad  images  journal-  j  vidual  journal 

hing  becomes  a  !  ists  produced  when  outfitted  with  video  change  their  v 

takes  time  to  i  cameras  for  multimedia  coverage.  Northrup  a 

;”  of  Iffa  and  the  Technology  interests  were  represented  group’s  newsr 

ishers,  says  at  the  Newsplex  from  the  start,  with  Digital  be  able  to  tailc 

her  of  Gannett’s  Technology  International  and  CCI  Europe  database  is  pn 

le,  and  an  Iffa  signing  on  to  the  directorate  —  although,  j  Stone.  All  orgj 

r.  I  says  Northrup,  each  systems  vendor  had  a  j  training  differ 

f  Denmark’s  “different  take”  on  what  might  be  expected,  ing,  and/or  he 

lalism  Educa-  '  “We  are  under  absolutely  no  obligation  to  multiple  medi 

n  American  install  or  use”  their  technology,  he  says.  Stone’s  ides 

!  program.  adding  that  Newsplex  must  be  viewed  as  a  newsroom  t< 

the  meeting  completely  independent.  the  newspapei 

js  had  to  use  Northrup  emphasizes  that  training  at  recent  story  of 

jt  them  in  the  !  Newsplex  is  not  about  learning  to  use  new  i  asked  for  all  p 

4.  Newsplex  i  technologies,  but  rather  about  managing  text,  photos,  a 

luled  for  those  i  what  is  now  possible  in  multiple  media.  !  audio  and  vidi 


The  same  is  true  of  Ufa’s  four-year-old 
Centre  for  Advanced  News  Operations, 
now  based  at  the  Newsplex.  Besides  con¬ 
sultations  and  assessments,  it  assembles 
the  NewsGear  suite  of  the  latest  newsgath¬ 
ering  equipment  and  convenes  the  annual 
International  Summit  on  Newsrooms. 
Though  low  participation  forced  cancella¬ 
tion  of  November’s  “Expanding  Conver¬ 
gence,”  Northrup  said  another  summit  will 
be  scheduled  for  next  fall. 


Scenario-based  training 

Because  the  technology  at  Newsplex 
isn’t  essential,  training  sessions  could  con- 

_  ceivably  be  held  in  a  hotel 

meeting  room  equipped 
with  a  good  whiteboard 
or  projector.  But  News¬ 
plex  at  its  best  showcases 
the  familiarity  of  a  news¬ 
room  transformed  by  the 
possibilities  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  And  it’s  that 
comfortable-but-intrigu- 
ing  setting,  Northrup 
says,  that  promotes  more 
openness  to  new  ideas 
and  ways  of  seeing  and 
doing  things. 

In  addition  to  its  staff, 
Newsplex  draws  on  USC 
professors  hired  for  cer¬ 
tain  sessions,  depending 
on  subject,  and  outside 
speakers  when  requested 
or  where  local  expertise 
tch  its  display  s  jg  available, 
nation  are  input  „  .  .  . 

Training  IS  heavy  on 

culture,  on  mindset,  on  developing  the 
higher-level  news  judgement”  needed  to 
integrate  various  media  much  more  effec¬ 
tively,  says  Northrup,  adding  that  unlike 
other  training  organizations,  Newsplex 
works  with  newsrooms  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual  journalists,  who  alone  cannot 
change  their  working  environment. 

Northrup  and  Stone  spend  time  in  a 
group’s  newsroom  beforehand  in  order  to 
be  able  to  tailor  training,  and  the  Newsplex 
database  is  prepared  accordingly,  says 
Stone.  All  organizations  sending  groups  for 
training  differ  in  their  personnel,  financ¬ 
ing,  and/or  how  far  they’ve  advanced  with 
multiple  media,  she  adds. 

Stone’s  idea  was  to  devise  a  scenario  for 
a  newsroom  team  by  first  requesting  that 
the  newspaper  submit  its  coverage  of  a 
recent  story  of  some  significance.  It  is 
asked  for  all  print  and  online  coverage  in 
text,  photos,  and  pages,  and  may  also  send 
audio  and  video  from  local  television  ar»d 
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radio.  Staff  in  Columbia  re\iews 
how  the  stoiy  was  covered  “as  a 
one-medium  news  effort,”  then 
examines  how  it  might  have 
been  handled  as  a  multimedia 
undertaking. 

A  group  returns  to  the  news¬ 
room  as  change  agents,  says 
Northrop,  and  stays  in  touch 
with  Newsplex  staff.  “What  we 
learned  about  ourselves  is  that 
we  function  better  and  are  more 
effective  for  our  delegates  [and] 
in  moving  convergence  forward” 
if  they  train  as  a  cohesive  group, 
which  then  returns  to  “evangel¬ 
ize  and  train  their  comrades,” 
says  Stone. 

Rather  than  just  a  few  days 
of  off-site  training,  “it’s  a  whole 
package,”  Northrop  says.  Fol¬ 
low-up  often  includes  another 
newsroom  visit,  which  once  led 
to  a  request  for  help  with  a  less- 
than-enthusiastic  TV  partner. 

Sessions  generate  consider¬ 
able  feedback,  including  what 
Stone  describes  as  “pretty  “newsflov 

detailed  evaluation  forms.” 

Feedback,  in  turn,  contributes  to  changes 
in  training  style  or  content  —  for  example, 
more  highly  localized  content  that’s  more 
meaningful  to  a  given  group. 

Newsplex  relies  on  hypothetical 
“scenario-based  training”  —  for  example, 
stories  such  as  the  Pope’s  death,  a  train 
crash,  or  a  company’s  decision  not  to  build 
a  factory  in  a  certain  community.  Last 
March,  its  debut  training  session  was  for 
the  first  of  two  teams  from  England’s 
Manchester  Evening  News,  which  used  a 
war-in-Iraq  scenario  just  as  that  real  war 
was  about  to  begin.  There  even  were  plans 
to  allow  the  group  to  stay  in  Columbia, 
using  the  Newsplex  as  a  bureau  for  war 
coverage,  but  the  group  returned  just 
before  the  fighting  started.  “Essentially, 
they  went  home  with  their...  multimedia 
plan  for  war  coverage  in  their  back  pocket,” 
then  put  it  to  use  a  week  later,  says 
Northrup. 

Apparently  pleased  with  its  first  two 
groups’  experience  at  Newsplex,  the 
Evening  News  has  scheduled  training  for 
two  more  editorial  groups  and  for  a  contin¬ 
gent  from  the  advertising  department. 

Closer  to  home,  another  organization 
expected  to  make  further  use  of  Newsplex 
is  Morris  Communications,  the  direc¬ 
torate’s  only  U.S.  newspaper  group.  The 
Augusta,  Ga.-based  company’s  first  contin¬ 
gent  was  from  The  Florida  Times-Union, 


Danish  journalists  in  a  news-planning  session  with  University  of  South  Carolina  instructor  Randy  Covington  on  the 
“newsflow  deck”  at  Newsplex,  in  front  of  the  Newswall  audio-visual  data  display  for  content  and  news  resources 


in  Jacksonville,  where  Assistant  Managing 
Editor  John  Burr  wrote  Northrup  that  he’d 
never  seen  a  group  return  from  a  journal¬ 
ism  gathering  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
the  staffers  sent  last  May. 

That  same  month,  seven  employees  of 
Newsplex  directorate  member  Edipresse 
Group  travelled  from  Lausanne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  Columbia  to  study  convergent 
media  roles  during  the  first  phase  of  its 
research  for  a  new  editorial  platform.  It 
selected  EidosMedia’s  XML-based  Meth- 
ode  to  support  an  evolving  business  model 
and  initially  produce  the  country’s  three 
largest-circulation  French  dailies,  other 
local  titles,  and  several  of  its  many  maga¬ 
zines.  (Methode  also  is  designed  to  support 
broadcast  and  syndication  channels.) 

Edipresse  sent  the  main  members  of  its 
editorial  platform  project  team,  which 
included  deputy  editors-in-chief,  the  IT 
manager,  and  prepress  managers.  Organi¬ 
zation  and  Information  Systems  Director 
Gerard  Perrier  says  their  goal  was  jointly 
sketching  out  how  convergence  could  work 
for  the  dailies,  magazines,  Web  sites  and 
mobile-phone  news  service,  as  well  as 
determining  possible  new  editors’ jobs. 

On  balance,  says  Perrier,  time  spent  at 
Newsplex  “was  a  tremendous  opportunity” 
for  discussion  and  exchange  among  staffers 
from  three  ordinarily  competing  news¬ 
rooms.  He  also  cites  value  in  “brainstorm¬ 


ing”  Europe’s  information  needs  10  years 
into  the  future. 

Based  on  the  “Pope’s-death”  scenario, 
Edipresse’s  practical  exercise  sought  to 
move  the  news  most  appropriately  through 
various  channels,  with  attendees  playing 
different  roles  —  multimedia  reporter, 
“news  resourcer,”  and  the  like. 

Edipresse  may  have  selected  its  next 
newsroom  system,  but  the  Newsplex, 
oddly,  still  lacks  one.  Northrup  thought  it 
could  use  a  “micro-system”  for  training, 
research,  and  staff  use.  But  by  late  last 
year,  neither  CCI  nor  DTI  had  installed  a 
system.  CCI  did  not  want  to,  Northrup 
says,  in  order  to  preserve  Newsplex’s 
independence.  DTI,  he  adds,  would  like 
to  see  its  software  used  there,  providing 
Newsplex  with  a  usable  system  and  DTI 
with  a  demonstration  site.  Northrup  says 
DTI  is  considering  setting  it  up  on  an  ap¬ 
plication-service-provider  basis,  eliminat¬ 
ing  system  maintenance  in  Columbia. 

Newsplex  Europe 

With  Newsplex  run  by  a  worldwide 
organization  based  in  Germany  and 
attracting  so  many  European  publishers, 
it’s  no  surprise  that  a  European  training 
unit  is  being  considered,  one  that  will 
mirror  operations  in  Columbia.  Northrup 
is  leading  a  feasibility  study  and  will  be 
presenting  a  report  to  Ufa’s  board  this 
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Andrew  Murrill  (left),  editor  of  Guardian  Media  Group's  Reading  Evening  Post,  and  Richard  Catlow, 
the  U.K.  group’s  editorial  director/weeklies,  explore  better  ways  to  integrate  print  and  digital  media 


week.  By  month’s  end,  he  says,  “we’ll  know 
what  their  thinking  is.” 

If  approved,  Newsplex  Europe  will  have 
a  facility  located  on  the  renovated  fourth 
floor  of  lira’s  headquarters  in  Darmstadt, 
with  the  expectation  of  opening  late  this 
year  2md  welcoming  its  first  group  for 
training  in  2005,  according  to  Northrop. 
As  for  training  sessions  in  Columbia,  by 
November  he  was  able  to  report  that  “our 
2004  schedule  is  getting  pretty  well 
booked  up  already.” 

The  market  in  Europe  for  convergence 
training  “appears  to  be  very  strong,” 
Northrop  wrote  late  last  month  in  an 
e-mail  update  in  which  he  pointed  to 
distinctions  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Here,  publishers  seem  most 
interested  in  convergence  with  broadcast, 
while  their  European  counterparts  are 
“more  interested  in  better  newspaper- 
online  integration,”  in  addition  to  taking 
online  to  the  next  level,  developing 
alternative  print  products,  and  expanding 
the  convergence  to  mobile  phones. 

Northrop  says  an  early  conclusion  of 
planning  discussions  was  that  Newsplex  in 
Columbia  will  remain  the  single  prototype 
of  the  advanced  newsroom,  demonstrating 
a  design  for  best  exploiting  evolving 
capabilities  and  providing  a  place  for  lira 
to  research  the  tools  and  techniques  of 
next-generation  newsgathering. 

So,  while  Newsplex  Europe  primarily 
would  be  “an  advanced  training  and 
presentation  center”  for  lira  members’ 
news  and  advertising  groups,  “we  will  not 
create  another  prototype  newsroom,”  says 
Northrop.  He  adds  that  the  facility  in  Co¬ 


lumbia  will  be  maintained  and  upgraded, 
and  that  there  is  no  wish  to  dilute  its  suc- 
cessfiil  efforts  “across  too  many  venues.” 

The  facility  in  Columbia  will  not  be  hurt 
if  Newsplex  Europe  takes  over  some  of  the 
training,  according  to  Stone.  For  one  thing, 
j  she  says,  “lira  resonates  with  European 
i  companies”  and  Newsplex  is  the  “first  lira 
I  outpost  in  North  America.”  And  though 
I  she  declines  to  provide  any  names  at  this 
j  point.  Stone  claims  “major  media-compa- 
'  ny  interest”  in  Newsplex  among  U.S.  news 
organizations  that  are  not  directorate 
members.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  Ifra’s 
membership  includes  several  of  North 
1  America’s  large  newspaper  groups. 

“Training  at  the  Newsplex  here  in  the 
j  U.S.  will  always  have  a  premium  and 
I  distinctive  value,”  says  Northrup,  “even 
as  we  expand  the  initiative  to  support  the 
I  apparently  growing  media-training  needs 
worldwide.” 

Another  factor,  according  to  Gannett 
publisher  and  lira  executive  Coleman,  is 
that,  for  discussions  of  journalism,  at  least, 

I  “a  lot  of  international  newspapers  like  to 
I  participate  on  American  soil.”  Newsplex 
training  in  Europe  would  no  doubt  be  con¬ 
venient,  he  added,  but  “the  downside...  is 
I  no  interplay  with  U.S.  journalists”  or  time 
I  spent  visiting  the  university.  But  Coleman 
said  the  big  question  ahead  remains,  “Can 
they  build  the  audience  in  the  U.S.?  I  think 
more  marketing  has  to  be  done.”  11 
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A  ROLE  FOR 
TECHNICAL 
SOLUTIONS? 

Newsplex  director  Kerry 
Northrup  has  raised  the 
possibility  of  forging  a 
relationship  with  NAA-IIra  Technical 
Solutions  LLC,  the  technology 
research,  training,  and  consulting 
venture  of  lira  and  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  where  it  has 
offices.  He  has  said  that  the  intention 
“is  to  make  the  Newsplex  a  resource  of 
the  joint  venture.” 

“That’s  not  finally  decided,”  NAA 
President  and  CEO  John  Sturm  said 
late  last  month,  calling  the  arrange¬ 
ment  a  proposal  that  is  still  under 
consideration. 

For  one  thing.  Technical  Solutions 
is  again  looking  for  a  leader,  under 
whom  the  partner  organizations 
may  want  to  relaunch  the  venture 
in  the  spring,  according  to  Sturm. 

He  hopes  to  have  the  position  filled  by 
late  next  month  but  concedes  it  may 
take  longer.  In  the  interim.  Bill  Babi- 
arz  has  been  running  Technical  Solu¬ 
tions  since  managing  director  Thomas 
R.  Norton  returned  to  the  York  (Pa.) 
Newspaper  Co.  as  its  operations  vice 
president  early  last  fall. 

In  late  October,  a  cross-section  of 
production  executives  convened  “in  a 
very  good  session  on  what  the  industry 
is  interested  in  receiving”  and  to  offer 
“some  general  guidsmce  and  direction” 
for  Technical  Solutions,  Sturm  said. 

With  his  staff,  Babiarz  has  been 
conducting  training  sessions,  doing 
some  consulting,  and  “building  a  nice 
audience”  for  Technical  Solutions, 
said  Sturm,  who  also  noted  that  the 
joint  venture  has  provided  NAA 
members  with  English-language 
editions  of  lira’s  monthly  journal. 
Newspaper  Techniques. 

lira  exec  and  Gannett  publisher 
Michael  J.  Colem2m  was  unaware  of 
a  possible  relationship  between  News¬ 
plex  and  Technical  Solutions.  From 
the  outset,  he  thought  it  was  clear 
that  Newsplex  was  a  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  entity.  “I’d  be  surprised  to 
hear  that,”  he  said,  adding  that  he  did 
not  think  Newsplex  is  “in  the  spirit”  of 
the  joint  venture.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 
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Serious funnies  issue 


Cartoonists  debate  whether  or  not  strips  should  be  passed  down 
to  successor  artists,  and  also  comment  about  ‘Peanuts’  reruns 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


HALF-PAGE 


WHEN  Berkeley  Breathed’s  half-page 
“Opus”  comic  launched  this  fall,  it  re-ignited 
a  recurring  debate:  Should  older  strips 
passed  on  to  successor  cartoonists  occupy 
newspaper  slots  that  could  go  to  “Opus”  and 
other  comics  done  by  their  original  creators? 

This  wasn’t  a  big  issue  decades  ago,  because  many  competing 
dailies  meant  many  slots  for  strips  of  all  kinds.  But  today,  with 
fewer  papers  and  more  cost-cutting,  the  shrinking  comics  section 
has  become  a  battleground  between  newer  and  “legacy”  features. 


Breathed  and  his  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  (WPWG)  syndicate  have 
been  saying  strips  passed  down  to  other 
creators  should  go.  Cartoonists  contacted 
for  this  story  strongly  agreed  —  or 
strongly  disagreed.  r 

Money  is  a  huge  reason  why  so  many  | 
comics  endure  after  their  original  I 

creators  leave  the  scene,  said  “Non  I 

Sequitur”  creator  Wiley  Miller  of  Uni-  S 

versal  Press  Syndicate.  “The  syndicates  [ 
who  continue  this  practice  do  so  simply  I 
because  they  don’t  want  to  give  up  a  cash  ] 
cow.  They  put  commerce  ahead  of  art 
and  integrity  —  which  is  standard 
American  business  practice,  I  suppose.” 

Darrin  Bell,  a  young  cartoonist  who 
creates  “Candorville”  for  WTWG  and 
co-creates  “Rudy  Park”  for  United  Media, 
called  this  a  “shortsighted”  business 
practice.  He  said  syndicates  that  distribute 
legacy  comics  “severely  limit  the  number 
of  slots  available  to  their  ovm  new 
features.” 

Stacy  Curtis,  editorial  cartoonist  for  The 
Times  of  Munster,  Ind.,  added:  “There  are 


some  great  cartoonists  out  there  whose 
work  vdll  never  be  seen  because  of  greed.” 
And  he  said  newspapers  that  are  reluctant 
to  drop  older  comics  share  the  blame. 


Why  not  legacy  strips?  “The  most 
relevant  comics  establish  a  personal 
connection  between  the  creator  and  the 
reader,”  said  Bell.  “The  creator’s  particular 
outlook  on  life  is  what  draws  the  reader  in, 
and  you  just  can’t  duplicate  that  outlook 
without  the  original  creator’s  involvement.” 

People  supporting  passed-down  comics 
say  they  remain  popular  with  readers  and 
successor  cartoonists  often  do  good  work. 
But  Miller  said:  “The  ‘popularity’  of  these 
comics  is  based  solely  on  the  incredibly 
inaccurate  polls  newspapers  conduct,  and 
reflect  the  tastes  of  their  oldest  readership. 
That  is  not  the  demographic  a  newspaper 
should  be  concerned  with  here. ...  The 
fundamental  function  of  comics  is  to  attract 
young  readers  and  hold  on  to  them  into 
adulthood  to  get  them  into  the  habit  of 
reading  and  buying  newspapers.”  He  noted 
that  there  are  book  collections  for  those 
who  miss  the  old  comics. 

Miller,  who  is  disappointed  m£my  “Opus” 
clients  dropped  newer  strips  rather  than 
“dead  wood,”  said  successor  artists  can  do 
“competent,  professional  work”  —  but  Elvis 
Presley  impersonators  can,  too.  “And  no 
matter  how  good  they  are,  you  don’t  see  any 
Elvis  impersonators  being  signed  to  a 
record  deal.  If  a  cartoonist  is  good  enough 
to  carry  on  someone  else’s  strip,  he  or  she 
should  be  good  enough  to  create  their  own.” 

Curtis,  who’s  submitted  comics  to  syndi¬ 
cates,  said  some  artists  who  have  “tried  year 
after  year  after  year  to  get  syndicated...  take 
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Join  the  North  American  cities 
^  listening  to  her  voice 


From  coast  to  coast,  Ellie  Tesher  provides 
personal  advice  that's  warm,  witty,  wise, 
yet  straight  to  the  point.  Readers  love  her  , 
mix  of  sharp  insights  and  common  sense. 
She  hears  from  ail  ages,  about  all  subjects, 
from  as  many  men  as  women. 

Ellie's  popular  column  combines  26  years 
as  an  investigative  reporter,  senior  editor 
and  author,  with  her  life  as  working 
woman,  single  mom,  remarried  step-mother, 
and  volunteer. 

A  favorite  in  Chicago,  Toronto  and  cities 
from  East  to  West,  Ellie  is  listening  to  the 
people.  In  return,  they're  listening  back. 

To  see  Ellie  at  work,  visit  www.ellie.ca 


For  information  on  adding  Ellie  to  your 
newspaper,  contact  Robin  Graham  at 
416-869-4993  or  rgraham^orstar.com 


who’s  in  the  unusual  situation  of  doing  both 
a  comic  created  by  his  father  Dik  (“Hagar 
the  HorribleVKing)  and  a  strip  he  created 
himself  (“Raising  DuncanVUnited).  But  he 
added  that  readers  are  the  ultimate  arbiters 
when  they  buy  newspapers  and  vote  in 
comics  polls,  and  that  many  of  them  want 
to  see  their  favorite  strips  continue. 

Stacy  Curtis,  however,  said  he  would 
“love  to  see  editors  replace  ‘Hagar’  with 
‘Raising  Duncan.’  It’s  a  beautiful  strip,  and 
you  can  see  Chris  having  more  fun  with  it.” 

Artists  also  have  mixed  feelings  about 
“Peanuts”  reruns.  United  said  the  client  list 
for  the  reruns  has  held  steady  at  about 
2,400  (compared  to  2,600  when  Charles 
Schulz  died  four  years  ago)  and  “Peanuts” 
still  finishes  in  the  top  10  in  many  polls. 

Susie  MacNelly  said  readers  want  to  see 
“Peanuts”  in  newspapers.  “I  read  ‘Peanuts’ 
eveiy  day,  and  find  it  as  entertaining  as 
anything  else,”  added  Brian  Walker.  Wiley 
Miller  said  reruns  are  the  way  to  go  if  a 
strip  continues  past  the  life  of  the  creator, 

\  1  though  he’d  like 

^  1^/  .^^^1  them  printed  on 
another  page  — 
perhaps  one  with  a 
number  of  classic 
strips. 

But  Curtis  and 
several  others  said 
“Peanuts”  can  be 
read  in  books. 

Schulz  was  “a 
great  man”  and  his 
comic  “the  greatest  of  all  time,”  said  Darrin 
Bell.  But  “these  are  reruns  anyone  with  a 
library  card  can  read  at  any  time. ...  People 
often  say  therell  never  be  another  ‘Peanuts.’ 
As  long  as  ‘Peanuts’  reruns  continue  in  pa¬ 
pers,  that  will  be  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.” 
Bell  said  comics  pages  should  be  reserved 
for  cartoonists  who  look  with  “fresh  eyes  on 
our  continually  changing  world.” 

Eliot  added:  “I  don’t  think  the  reruns  of 
any  strip  should  appear  [in  limited  comics- 
page  space].  The  one  exception  is  the 
occasional  week  of  reruns  that  allow  a 
current  creator  to  take  a  vacation.” 

In  a  fantasy  world,  she  concluded,  there 
would  be  space  for  all  kinds  of  comics.  “If 
papers  could  run  three  or  four  pages  of  fun¬ 
nies,”  she  said,  “there  would  be  room  for  old 
bland  stuff  and  new  risky  stuff.  Wouldn’t 
that  be  a  great  scenario?”  1! 


legacy  strips  in  comics  sections. 

Agreeing  is  Brian  Walker,  who  does  “Hi 
and  Lois”  for  King  with  Greg  Walker  and 
Chance  Browne,  and  wrote  The  Comics: 
Since  1945.  “I’m  all  in  support  of  new  and 
fresh  talent,”  he  said.  “I  also  think  the  strips 
that  continue  are  usually  the  best  [of  the 
older]  strips,  or  they  wouldn’t  continue. 

It’s  up  to  newspaper  editors  and  readers  to 
decide  which  are  the  most  entertaining.” 
Successor  cartoonists  might  not  possess 
quite  the  genius  of  a  comic’s  founder, 
he  added,  but  often  are  very  talented. 


the  easy  way  out  and  agree  to  draw  a  dead- 
cartoonist  strip.”  Other  talented  creators 
turn  to  non-newspaper  outlets. 

The  pass-down  debate  even  made  it  into 
the  “Pearls  Before  Swine”  strip  by  Stephen 
Fastis  of  United.  On  Dec.  23,  Pig  asks: 
“How  did  the  funnies  become  unfunny?” 
Part  of  Rat’s  reply:  “You  have  some  strips 
where  creators  died  or  retired  and  handed 
the  strips  off  to  relatives  or  hired  artists.” 

Syndicates  with  the  fewest  legacy  comics 
include  WPWG  (none),  followed  closely 
by  Universal.  Distributors  with  the  most 
include  King  Features  Syndicate  (more 
than  40%  of  its  comics  roster)  and  Tribune 
Media  Services  (just  over  a  third).  King  and 
TMS  are  among  the  oldest  syndicates. 

Successor-strip  supporters  include  Susie 
MacNelly,  widow  of  “Shoe”  creator  Jeff 
MacNelly  (1947-2000).  “If  it’s  funny,  and 
millions  of  fans  love  it  and  want  it,  it  should 
be  in  there,”  said  Susie,  who  now  does  the 
1977-launched  “Shoe”  with  Chris  Cassatt, 
Gary  Brookins,  Bill  Linden,  and  Jeff s  son 
Matt  MacNelly. 

Much  of  this 
team  began 
helping  with  the 
TMS  strip  in  1992 
so  Jeff  could  do 
more  painting  and 
sculpting.  “He 
trained  us  for  this 
job  and  knew  we 
were  up  to  the 
task,”  said  Susie, 
adding  that  both  family  and  non-family 
people  are  capable  of  continuing  a  comic. 

Susie  recalled  that  she  and  Jeff  had  a 
similar  sense  of  humor  and  way  of  looking 
at  things.  “Jeff  is  not  here  physically,  but  his 
spirit  fuels  ‘Shoe,’”  she  said.  Still,  the  comic 
has  changed  some.  “It’s  a  little  more  gag- 
driven,”  Susie  said.  “Jeff  was  such  a  fabu¬ 
lous  writer.  We  go  more  for  the  silliness.” 

Jim  Scancarelli  has  also  changed  the  85- 
year-old  “Gasoline  Alley,”  such  as  when  he 
put  Clovia  in  charge  of  the  TMS  strip’s  for¬ 
merly  all-male  garage.  Yet,  in  many  ways, 
he  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  creator  Frank 
King  and  first  successor  Dick  Moores. 

Why  continue  “Gasoline  Alley”  and  other 
well-known  comics?  “They  had  such  a  good 
following  that  readers  didn’t  want  them  to 
end,”  said  Scancarelli,  who  began  assisting 
Moores  in  1979  and  succeeded  him  in  1986. 
“Just  because  a  strip  is  old  doesn’t  mean 
it’s  bad.  The  characters  are  like  family  and 
friends.  You  don’t  discard  your  family  and 
friends  just  because  they’re  old.”  He  added 
that  “there’s  a  place”  for  both  original  and 
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Chris  Cassatt,  Susie  MacNeily,  and  Gary  Brookins  succeeded  Jeff  MacNeliy  on  the  “Shoe”  comic. 

Brian  did  note  that  some  comics,  such  as 
“Peanuts”  and  “Krazy  Kat,”  are  “so  closely 
associated  with  the  creator”  that  he  doesn’t 
feel  they  could  be  passed  on. 

The  1954-launched  “Hi  and  Lois”  was 
created  by  Brian’s  and  Greg’s  father,  Mort 
Walker  (who  still  does  “Beetle  Bailey”), 
and  Chance’s  father,  the  late  Dik  Browne. 

“It’s  a  family  operation,”  said  Brian. 

“You  have  dedicated  writers  and  artists  who 
aren’t  just  journeymen  types.  When  I  was 
young,  ‘Hi  and  Lois’  was  almost  a  di2uy  of 
our  family’s  life.”  By  the  mid-1980s,  he 
added,  it  made  sense  for  the  strip  to  go  to 
a  new  generation  of  cartoonists  who  were 
young  parents  like  Hi  and  Lois. 

A  creator  doesn’t  have  to  be  dead  for  a 
strip  to  be  passed  down.  Brian  said  many 
comics  that  readers  think  are  done  solely  by 
their  founders  are  in  fact  partly  or  mostly 
handled  by  gag  writers,  inkers,  and  others. 

Cartoonists  with  mbced  feelings  about 
legacy  comics  include  “Stone  Soup”  creator 
Jan  Eliot  of  Universal  and  Chris  Browne.  “I 
guess  I  can  argue  either  side,”  said  Browne, 


A  longer  version  of  this  story 
appears  in  the  Syndicates  section 
at  www.editorandpublisher.com. 
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NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 
EDWARD  ANDERSON,  BROKER 
P.O.  Box  2001 
Branson,  MO  65615 
(417)  336-3457 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  to  add  several 
large-circulation  newspapers  or  newspa¬ 
per  groups  to  our  family  of 
award-winning  publications.  All  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence.  For  a  quick  sale,  send  information 
about  your  company  to: 

Box  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher 
770  Broadway  7th  FL.,NY,  NY  10003 


EQUIPMENT  &SUPPLIES- 


-EQUIPMENT&  SUPPLIES- 


CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  FROM  INLAND 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  1660  with  double  2: 1  folder,  five  MEG’s  -  excellent  condition. 

•  GOSS  METRO  OFFSET  units,  22  ae  ”  cut-off. 

•  Like-new  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  70  heatset  press  (620mm  cut-off). 

•  Add-on  1000  series  GOSS  URBANITE  units. 

•  8-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  -  with  60HP  drive. 

•  6-unit  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press,  SC  folder  with  upper  former,  50HP  drive. 

•  GOSS  SSC,  SC  &  COMMUNITY  units  (floor,  stacked,  and  2,  3  &  4-high). 

•  5-unit  HARRIS  V15C  with  JF7  &  30  HP  drive,  1981  vintage. 

•HARRIS  VISA  &  Vise,  NEWS  KING,  and  WEB  LEADER  equipment. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

P.O.  Box  15999,  Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  M285 
(913)492-9050  •  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


NEWSRACKS 


www.inlandnews.com 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


PRESSES 

-  Goss  3:2  Folders  23  9/10”,  22  3/4”, 

22”,  21  1/2”,  21” 

’  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  -e  45” 

•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 

•  Goss  Metro  Units 

•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 

•  Goss  Cosmo  Units 

•  Metro  13  sized  colored  deck 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257 
Fax:  (323)  256-7607 
www.neiinc.com 


40  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 
Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts'* 

100%  COMPLIANT 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475»www.metro-news.com 


PROFESSIONAL  TELEMARKETING 
SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  7764397 

WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


W I  H«LIJ  M  HJOKI V  tVi  W 


CIASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 

_ ■ 

C.VrEGORY  that  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
■Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5A  V22  V25  VI  5d  845:  KING  Process  Color  or  Daily: 
GOSS  Community  Suburban  Urbanite  Metro,  SOLNA  D  30  C96:  HANTSCHO  IV  VI; 
HARRIS  Ml  10  M200  M300  M  1000  A&B 

FOR  SALE:  5/u  1985  Harris  VISA;  9/u  1989  VI 5D;  Urbanite  folder  w/upper  former;  2 
Butler  Datamat  &  4  Martin  EC1338  splicers;  6/u  1980  Goss  Community;  6/u  Harris  845. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 
4121  West  83rd  Street,  Suite  155 
PRAIRIE  VILLAGE,  KANSAS  66208 
Telephone:  (913)  648-2000  Fax;  (913)  684-7750  j.newman@att.net 


MARKETING  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art 
predictive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of 
experience  delivering  Quality  plus 
Quantity  sales!  Phone:  (732)  602-1919 
FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingpiusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of 
Commerce 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


SNG  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 

A  full  service  market  research  firm  with 
extensive  newspaper  experience.  Contact 
us  today  and  have  your  newspaper’s 

RBS  score,  market  share 
information,  etc.  within  weeks. 
www.sngresearch.com 
Contact:  Holly  Hess 
Toll-free:  (888)  252-1026 
hhess@sngresearch.com 


888,825.9149 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


-HELP  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES  i 

EDITORIAL  SERVICES 

ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

MEOIATT 

MANAGEMENT  JLX 

Recruitment  Specialists 


Give  Yourself  the  Media  Management  II  Advantage 

Contact  Terry  Knust 
847.963.9300  or  mm2@voyager.net 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM 
TENURE-TRACK 

Queens  College,  CUNY,  seeks  a  tenure-track  Assistant  Professor  to  teach 
print-oriented  and  online/new  media  courses  and  supervise  production  of  a  student-staffed 
newspaper  as  part  of  its  undergraduate  journalism  minor.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
worked  as  a  journalist  with  substantial  professional  experience  at 
top-level  media  organizations  and  will  have  taught  courses  in  news  reporting,  writing, 
editing  and  media  history.  Doctorate  in  a  related  field  preferred,  master’s  required. 
Evidence  of  research/creative  activity  required.  Salary:  $35,031  to  $65,388,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications  and  achievement.  Submit  letter  of  application  and  current  vita 
with  names,  mailing  addresses,  phone  numbers  and  E-mails  of  three  references  by  March 
15,  2004,  to  Wayne  Svoboda,  Journalism  Director,  Queens  College,  65-30  Kisse- 
na  Boulevard,  Flushing,  NY  11367-1597.  The  successful  candidate  will  join  the  faculty 
on  September  1,  2004. 

AA/E0E/1RCA/ADA 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


MAILROOM  SERVICES 


NEWSTEC,  since  1998,  has  provided  newspapers  and 
weekly  publications  quality  remanufactured  integrated 
inserting  technology  and  NEWSCOM  Post  Press  Controls, 
including  NEWStack,  NEWSwrap,  and  NEWSIabel,  at 
significant  cost  savings.  Contact  NEWSTEC  today  and 
see  how  an  integrated  NEWSTEC  solution  meets  and 
exceeds  your  inserting,  control,  planning  and  reporting 
requirements  at  an  affordable  and  reasonable  price. 


508.850.7945 


>lntelligent  Inserting  Technology> 

wvvw.newstec.com  tcnewstec@aoi.com 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES  PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


WHAT  IFeeee 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 
45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


www.edltorandpublisher.com 


E.W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism 
OHIO  UNIVERSITY,  ATHENS,  OHIO 

l-year  Scripps  Howard  Visiting  Professional  position  for  professional  of  national  reputation. 
$70,000-$80,000  plus  generous  benefits.  Teach  courses  three  quarters 
(September  -  June)  based  on  successful  applicant’s  background.  Some  earlier 
SHVP’s:  Terry  Anderson,  Helen  Thomas,  Kevin  Noblet,  Ron  Ostrow,  Kenneth  Freed, 
Bradley  Martin,  Jack  Brady.  See  www.scrippsjschool.org  for  complete  job  description 
and  more  about  the  school.  Resumes  with  three  references  to: 

Dru  Riley  Evarts,  Scripps  School  of  Journalism 

Ohio  University 

Athens,  OH  45701 
Must  arrive  by  February  13,  2004 
Phone  inquiries  to  (740)  593-2503 
E-mail:  evarts@ohio.edu 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  GRADUATE 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 

The  Department  of  Journalism  and  Media  Studies  offers  two  financial  aid  programs 
for  its  M.A.  students.  For  information  about  the  program,  see: 

www.stpt.usf.edu/journalism 

The  Graduate  Fellowship  in  Journalism  provides  a  $10,000  annual  stipend  and  a  tuition 
waiver  for  up  to  nine  academic  credit  hours  for  applicants  with  professional 
and/or  academic  records  to  excel  in  graduate  study.  Journalism  fellows  are  eligible 
for  a  second  year  of  support. 

In  return  for  a  fellowship,  students  serve  in  assigned  service-learning  positions  that 
include  the  Science  Journalism  Center,  the  Neighborhood  News  Bureau  and  ethics 
programs. 

The  department  also  provides  graduate  research  and  teaching  assistantships  for 
one-term  appointments.  Graduate  assistants  are  eligible  for  reappointment  up  to  four 
academic  terms. 

Graduate  assistantships  include  salaried  work  assignment  of  10  or  20  hours  a  week 
and  a  partial  tuition  waiver  of  up  to  nine  credit  hours  a  term. 

Both  fellows  and  graduate  assistants  must  be  enrolled  as  full-time  students  and  complete  a 
minimum  of  nine  credits  hours  a  term. 

For  applications  and  additional  information,  contact: 

Dr.  Bob  Dardenne,  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Journalism 
Department  of  Journalism  &  Media  Studies 

USF  St.  Petersburg 

140  Seventh  Avenue  S.,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33701 
Telephone:  (727)  553-4613  E-mail:  dardenne@stpt.usf.edu 


'Visit  our  ^A^ot>sito 
ed  itorcarad  gsublist-ier  .  com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


The  Department  of  English  and  Journalism  at  Western  Illinois  University  seeks  a 
Tenure-Track  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism  to  begin  in  fall  2004.  The 
Journalism  Program  serves  about  120  majors  and  70  minors.  It  offers  news-editorial, 
public  relations  and  advertising  sequences.  Applicants  must  have  a  Masters  or  Doctorate 
in  journalism  or  a  related  field  and  substantial  professional  experience.  We  seek  a  print 
journalist  with  news-editorial  versatility.  Let  us  know  of  additional  abilities  in  photojournal¬ 
ism,  online  journalism  or  other  areas  of  expertise.  Commitment  to  quality  teaching,  research 
and  service  expected.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  2/06/04  and  continue  until  the  po¬ 
sition  is  filled.  Send  letter  of  application,  vita,  evidence  of  qualifications,  and 
three  reference  letters  to:  Professor  Deckle  McLean,  Journalism  Search,  Department 
of  English  and  Journalism,  1  University  Circle,  Western  Illinois  University, 
Macomb,  IL  61455.  E-mail:  mf1dm@wiu.edu. 

Western  Illinois  University  is  an  Affirmative  Action  and  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  and 
has  a  strong  commitment  to  diversity.  In  that  spirit,  we  are  interested  in  receiving  appli¬ 
cations  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  people.  WIU  has  a  non-discrimination  policy  that  includes 
sex,  race,  color,  sexual  orientation,  religion,  age,  marital  status,  national  origin, 
disability,  or  veteran  status. 


ACCOUNTING  ACCOUNTING 


It’s  Classified  Secret! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 
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CONTROLLER 

The  Sentinel  in  Hanford  is  seeking  a  Controller.  This  position  is  responsible  for  the 
entire  financial  position  of  the  company  including  monthly  close,  analysis  of  financial 
results,  supervision  of  AP,  AR  and  billing.  This  person  will  also  coordinate  the  budgeting 
process,  financial  forecasting,  and  be  part  of  the  senior  management  team. 

POSITION  REQUIREMENTS: 

•  Must  be  proficient  with  MS  Office  products 

•  Excellent  problem  solving  abilities  and  the  ability  to  interact  with  senior  management 

•  CPA  License  attained  or  pending 

•  Excellent  verbal  and  written  communication  skills 

•  Audit  experience  a  plus 

We  offer  an  attractive  compensation  package  that  includes  salary  plus  bonus,  profit 
share,  401(k),  employee  stock  purchase  program,  medical  insurance,  dental  insurance  and 
vision  care. 

If  you  feel  you  are  the  person  that  can  lead  this  department  and  be  part  of  a  terrific 
senior  management  team,  please  contact  us. 

Randy  Rickman,  Publisher 

The  Sentinel 

300  W.  6th  Street,  P.O.  Box  9 
Hanford,  CA  93232 

Fax:  (559)  582-0512  E-mail:  rrickman@pulitzer.net 


ACADEMIC  ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOURNALISM 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  invites  applications  for  a  tenure-track  appointment 
as  an  assistant  professor  of  journalism  beginning  in  August  2004.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  be  able  to  teach  courses  in  basic  news  writing  and  reporting, 
editing,  pubic  affairs  reporting  and  either  journalism  history  or  mass  media  law. 
Ability  to  teach  media  law  and  journalism  history  a  plus,  as  is  knowledge  of 
computer-assisted  reporting.  The  successful  candidate  will  also  advise  and  critique 
each  edition  of  the  weekly  student  newspaper,  which  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
journalism  program.  QUALIFICATIONS:  M.A.  required,  Ph.D.  preferred;  at  least  three 
years  of  professional  experience  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
required;  at  least  two  years  of  college-level  teaching  required.  Please  send  letter  of 
application,  resume,  syllabus,  teaching  evaluations  (if  possible)  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to: 

Professor  Trace  Regan,  Chair 
Search  Committee,  Journalism  Department 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Delaware,  Ohio  43015 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  especially  invites 
applications  from  women  and  minorities.  The  filing  deadline  is  February  23,  2004. 


ACCOUNTING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CIRCULATION 
FINANCIAL  MANAGER 

The  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution,  one 
of  the  Southeast's  largest  newspapers, 
currently  has  an  opportunity  for  a  Cir¬ 
culation  Financial  Manager.  This  key 
position,  which  reports  to  the  Assistant 
Controller,  is  responsible  for  a  team  of 
five  (5)  accountants.  The  team 
records,  reports,  and  analyzes  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  revenue  and 
statistical  results.  The  team  also  works 
closely  with  Circulation  Operations 
and  IT.  This  partnership  ensures  that 
the  implementation  of  new  sale  strate¬ 
gies  are  reported  correctly  and  timely 
for  GAAP  and  ABC  purposes.  The  ideal 
candidate  is  a  hands-on  professional  with 
exceptional  analytical  and 
leadership  skills,  and  an  understanding  of 
newspaper  circulation.  The  position  re¬ 
quires  a  certified  public  accountant  (CPA) 
certificate. 

Interested  candidates  should  submit  a 
resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Sheila  G.  Jackson  at: 
sjackson@ajc.com 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

The  Griffin  Daily  News  seeks  a  business 
manager.  Applicants  must  have 
a  bachelor's  degree  in  accounting  and 
have  extensive  experience  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly  financial 
work  as  well  as  month-end  closings  and 
statements;  also  must  prepare  annual 
budget,  oversee  payroll  and  some  human 
resource  functions  and  have  hands-on  ap¬ 
proach  to  managing  collections.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

Jennifer  Allen 
The  Griffin  Daily  News 
P.O.  Drawer  M,  Griffin,  GA  30224 
E-mail  jallen@griffindailynews.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LEADERS 

NEEDED 

One  of  America’s  premier  media  com¬ 
panies  has  east  coast  openings  for 
leaders  in  newspaper  publishing,  ad¬ 
vertising  sales,  and  Internet  marketing. 
If  you  are  innovative,  hard-charging, 
and  know  how  to  exceed  financial  and 
operational  goals,  this  may  be  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  you.  Excellent  earning  op¬ 
portunities  for  proven  performers. 
Send  your  resume  with  a  cover  letter 
stating  income  requirements  to: 

Box  3632 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor 
New  Vbilt,  NY  10003 

E-mal  with  Box  3632  in  subject  ine  to: 
hpreuss@editorandpublisher.com 


PUBLISHER 

Landmark  Military  Newspapers  seeks  a 
well-versed  Leader  to  produce  the 
weekly  military  base  newspaper  for  the 
U.S.  Army  at  Fort  Hood  in  Killeen,  TX. 
Candidates  should  have  some  experience 
publishing  small  weekly  or  daily 
newspapers  and  have  a  well-rounded 
background  in  the  newspaper  business 
especially  in  the  areas  of  distribution, 
production,  operations  and  advertising 
sales. 

We  are  looking  for  a  very  good  manager 
and  communicator  who  has  a  strong 
background  in  generating  advertising 
revenue  while  developing  a  highly  re¬ 
sponsive  relationship  with  the  base 
Public  Affairs  Office.  Great  opportunity 
to  be  a  “big  fish  in  a  small  pond".  $65K 
plus  performance  bonus.  Must  have  a 
strong  background  in  advertising  man¬ 
agement  and  excel  in  recruiting  and  re¬ 
taining  top  quality  staff. 

Please  Fax  resume  with  cover  letter  to: 

J.  Coleman  at  (757)  446-2534 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

An  exciting  opportunity  exists  for  the 
right  individual  to  join  the  New  Haven 
Register,  flagship  newspaper  of  one  of 
America’s  leading  publicly-traded  com¬ 
panies. 

We  are  looking  for  a  “results-driven,” 
energetic  leader  to  motivate,  manage 
and  train  our  sales  staff.  Prefer  5-^ 
years’  management  experience  along 
with  successful  sales  history. 

E-mail  or  fax  resumes  to: 

Mike  Matranga,  Advertising  Director 
mmatranga@journalregister.com 
FAX:  (203)  789-5770 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
infdustry  every 
week 

since  1884. 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


REGIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.,  a  leader  in  newspaper  circulation  with  operations 
coast  to  coast  has  an  immediate  opportunity  for  a  motivated  circulation  professional  to 
oversee  our  distribution  operations  in  the  DC  metro  area. 

Responsibilities  include  managing  all  phases  of  home  delivery  operations  including 
developing  and  mentoring  center  managers  and  other  staff  members,  minimizing 
customer  complaints  on  service,  developing  and  implementing  strategies  to  improve 
employee  recruitment  and  retention,  and  managing,  through  forecasting  and  budgeting, 
the  optimal  utilization  of  company  resources  for  the  assigned  region.  Local 
travel. 

To  be  considered  for  this  senior  operations  position  in  our  growing  organization,  you 
must  have  a  college  degree  and/or  10-plus  years  of  progressive  circulation  operations 
management  experience  with  small  to  mid-size  newspapers.  Major  metro  circulation  man¬ 
agement  experience  preferred.  Relocation  assistance  is  available  for  the 
right  candidate. 

In  addition  to  excellent  career  growth  potential,  our  competitive  compensation  program  in¬ 
cludes  medical,  dental,  prescription,  vision  and  matching  401(k)  benefits,  eligibility  in  our 
2004  MBO  program,  tuition  assistance  and  a  company  vehicle. 

To  be  considered  for  this  dynamic  position,  please  forward  your  resume,  including 
salary  history/requirements  to: 

PCF-RDM 

Fax  (908)  852-3509  E-mail:  Lois.Nagie@pcfcorp.com 
www.pcfcorp.com  EOE 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  publishers  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron's,  has  an 
immediate  need  for  a  Circulation  Manager  in  the  New  York  City  market. 

As  the  Circulation  Manager  you  will  be  responsible  for  maximizing  the  single  copy 
sales  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron’s  in  the  New  York  market  by  managing 
wholesaler  relationships:  developing  a  sales  and  management  plan  with 
wholesalers;  and  monitoring  overall  performance.  Additionally  you  will  identify  and 
implement  sales  and  display  opportunities  with  regional  chains  and  local  retail  outlets;  work 
on  convention  and  other  event  sales  opportunities  with  the  objective  of  increasing  profits  or 
circulation. 

Candidates  must  possess  the  demonstrated  ability  to  manage  circulation,  along  with 
strong  organizational  and  analytical  skills.  PC  knowledge  including  MS  Word,  Excel 
and  Outlook  required  along  with  excellent  oral  and  written  communication  skills.  College 
graduates  desired. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries,  excellent  benefits  and  advancement  opportunities.  For 
consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  including  salary  requirements  to: 

Dow  Jones  &  Company 

Human  Resources:  CA/-IC/103284 
P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  1^  08543 
E-mail:  archer2@dowjones.com 
www.dowjones.com/careers 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  1-888-825-9149  -  CLASSIFIED  mm\im  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  HPREUSS@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


-HELP  WANTED- 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  MANAGER 

The  basic  function  of  the  Information  Technology  Manager  is  to  maintain  the  servers 
and  workstations  in  support  of  the  operations  of  a  daily  newspaper  with  several 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  Central  Valley.  He/She  is  the  resident  expert  on  all  computer 
hardware  and  software  issues. 

Minimum  of  5  years  experience  of  Local  Area  Network  or  IT  management 
experience.  Microsoft  and  Cisco  information  systems  certification  desired.  Position 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  LAN  operations  and  support.  Experience  with  PC 
based,  Mac,  UNIX,  and  Linux  operating  system  beneficial.  Ability  to  develop,  create 
and  maintain  an  internet  web  page  and  corporate  E-mail  systems.  Knowledge  of  Microsoft 
office,  Adobe  and  QuarkXPress  graphic  design  programs. 

The  IT  Manager  must  be  able  to  prioritize  work,  have  excellent  communications  skills 
and  work  with  personnel  in  order  to  provide  necessary  training. 

\Work  requires  climbing,  moving  equipment,  installing  cable,  and  lifting  up  to  50lbs 
when  moving  computer  systems. 

This  is  a  full  time  position  with  health,  dental,  vision,  401(k),  and  vacation  benefits. 
Please  contact  humanresourcesl01@yahoo.com 

Drug  test  and  physical  required.  EOE 


MARKETING 


MARKETING 


MARKETING/PROMOTION  DIRECTOR 

The  Times-Picayune  with  number  one  readership  in  top  50  markets,  is  seeking  a 
highly  motivated  and  goals  oriented  individual  to  lead  the  newspaper’s  marketing  and 
promotion  department. 

We  are  seeking  candidates  with  successful  work  history  in  directing  similar  function 
in  newspaper,  broadcast  advertising  sales  or  advertising  agency. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Extensive  marketing  knowledge  and  excellent  verbal  and  written 
communication  skills  including  developing  and  delivering  formal  advertising  presentations 
that  meet  customer  needs  and  maximize  the  newspaper's  market  share  are  a 
must. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  demonstrated  a  high  level  of  creativity  in  developing 
concepts  for  advertising  campaigns  and  sales  presentations  that  incorporate 
market  and  media  research  as  an  essential  component.  He  or  she  will  have  excellent 
organizational  skills,  and  be  a  team  player  who  can  provide  leadership  and  guidance 
to  artists,  copywriters,  and  researchers.  He  or  she  will  possess  an  innovative  thought 
process. 

DUTIES:  The  successful  candidate's  responsibilities  will  include  providing  hands-on 
support  for  all  areas  of  newspaper  sales  and  promotion:  retail,  national  and  classified 
advertising  sales,  and  circulation  sales  efforts  to  increase  market  share.  Community 
events  and  sponsorships  are  among  the  responsibilities.  The  newspaper’s  database 
marketing  and  survey  research  activities  are  also  under  the  Marketing/Promotion  Director’s 
guidance. 

The  Times-Picayune’s  benefits  package  includes  a  choice  of  health  plans,  dental 
and  an  eyeware  plan,  paid  vacation,  a  long  and  short-term  disability 
package,  a  100%  Company-funded  defined  retirement  benefit  plan,  and  a 
matching  401(k)  plan. 

Send  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Mr.  David  Francis,  Business  Manager 

The  Times-Picayune 

3800  Howard  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  LA  70125 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


If  you  don  t 
see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149. 

For  space/material  deadlines  call: 

Hazel  Preuss  at  646.654.5302 
- details  at  www.editorandpublisher.com- 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGERS 

The  Washington  Post  newspaper  is 
looking  for  outstanding  manufacturing 
professionals  to  join  its  Production 
management  team.  Candidates  must 
have  at  least  three  years  experience 
with  demonstrated  success  in  opera¬ 
tions/line  management. 

Applicants  must  have  exceptional  in¬ 
terpersonal  and  analytical  skills  bridging 
tactical  and  strategic  levels.  Position  re¬ 
quires  undergraduate  degree  in 
industrial  engineering,  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering,  or  related  field. 

Graduate  degree  in  industrial  engineering 
or  business  a  plus.  Opportunities  are 
available  in  several  areas 
such  as  Packaging/Distribution,  Main¬ 
tenance  and  Prepress. 

Qualified  candidates  should  send  a 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to: 

toosliington  |lo$t 

Attn:  Human  Resources 
Prod  Mgmt  -JL 
1150  15th  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20071 
Fax:  (202)  912-3677 
E-mail:  legatj@washpost.com 


SALES  MANAGER 

Harland  Simon,  a  leading  supplier  of 
drive,  control  and  production  information 
systems,  is  seeking  to  maximize  on  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  in  the  North  American 
Market.  We  are  looking  for  either  an  ex¬ 
perienced  sales  professional  with  proven 
track  record  in  capital  equipment  sales 
or  someone  from  inside  the  newspaper 
industry  who  can  bring  relevant  technical 
experience  to  the  position. 

Either  way  you  will  need  to  bring  self-mo¬ 
tivation,  excellent  communication  skills 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
North  American  newspaper  market.  In  re¬ 
turn,  we  offer  an  excellent  package. 

Please  send  your  resume  with 
cover  letter  to: 

Harland  Simon 

Windsor  Office  Plaza,  Suite  134 
210  W.  22nd  Street 
Oak  Brook,  IL  60523 
recruitment@harlandsimon.com 


ADVERTISERS 


For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


-POSITIONS  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER/EDITOR 

Seeking  an  opportunity  to  use  more 
than  15  years  of  experience  -  including 
print,  wire,  online,  and  TV  journalism  - 
to  strengthen  content  and  staff  devel¬ 
opment.  Background  includes  more 
than  a  decade  as  a  staff  writer  at  the 
NYT  Co.’s  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune. 
Skilled  at  completing  enterprise  stories, 
planning  coverage,  coaching  reporters, 
encouraging  multimedia  collaboration, 
and  enhancing  community  ties.  Interested 
in  media  credibility  and  readership  issues. 
Please  view  my  resume  at: 

http://hometown.aol.com/ 
patriciawalshl3/  resume.html 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

Seasoned,  award  winning  editorial 
writer  seeks  new  challenge. 
Excellence  is  the  noun  that  defines 
a  worthy  attitude. 

Riteall@aol.com 


JOURNALISTS  with  10  years’  experience 
covering  business  and  government  for 
daily  and  weekly  publications 
seeks  full-time  position  in  Washington 
DC  area.  Contact  Tarun  Reddy  at: 

(703)  206-0564 
Or  tarun_reddy98@hotmail.com 


JOURNALIST,  45,  desires  assign¬ 
ments  and  bylines.  Open  to  travel,  re¬ 
location.  Background  includes  Times 
Mirror,  Scripps  Howard.  West  Coast 
native,  presently  in  Southwest.  Maximum 
five  kilobytes  for  reply,  text  only. 

thstump@hotmail.com 


PUBLISHER 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1 884. 
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MAR 


— Ee® - 

KETPLACE 


Route  Smart 

TECHNOLOGIES 

The  world's  most  intelligertt  routing  system. 

1.800.977.7284 

info@routesmart.com 

www.routesmart.com 

The  RouteSmart  system  automatically... 

■  Balances  carrier  routes 

■  Sequences  subscribers  in  delivery  order 

■  Prints  detailed  turn-by-turn  driving 
directions  for  each  carrier 

■  Integrates  with  existing  subscriber 
management  systems 

Contaa  us  to  coordinate  a  demo 
with  your  route  data. 


MEMBER  OF  THE  MULLER  MARTINI  GROUP 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
2980  Avenue  B 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017 
Phone:  (610)  694-9494 
Fax:  (610)  694-0776 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  production  control  software. 


3  Territorial  Court 
Bolingbrook,  Illinois  60440-3557 
USA 

Tel  ■^1. 630.755.9300 
Fax -1-1.630.755.9301 
e-mail  -  info@gossinternational.com 
Web:  www.gossinternational.com 

Goss  International  Corporation  is  a  global  leader 
in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  a^anced 
technology  web  offset  press  systems  for  the 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing  industries.  The 
company  supplies  a  broad  range  of  printing  press 
equipment  and  services  to  worldwide  markets. 


Harris  Baseview^ 

THE  mediaspAN  ^slishing  divisionJI 


Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 
www.harrisbaseview.com 


Baseview  and  Harris  fulfill  all  your  print  and 
online  publishing  needs.  Our  new  CirculationPro 
runs  on  several  systems,  including  Macintosh  OS 
X,  Windows  and  Solaris.  Along  with  editorial, 
advertising,  production  and  circulation  solutions, 
we  also  offer  full-featured  Web  hosting. 


ESP's  Marketplace 
now  runs  every  month. 


-  CONTAa  - 

Betsy  Maloney  (301)  656-5712 
or 

Derek  Hamilton  (312)  583-5522 
for  more  information. 


Mike  Shafer 
Phone:  (972)  437-4466 
Fax:  (972)  437-5858 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 
1201  Commerce  Drive 
Richardson,  TX  75081 

The  TKS  ColorTop  product  line  includes  the 
ColorTop  7000  printing  at  85,000  CPH  and  the 
ColorTop  3100  singlewide  press  which  prints  at 
51,000  CPH.  Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our 
shaftless  towers  to  your  existing  press  and 
upgrade  your  inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


Products  &  Services 

Adweek  •  Brandweek  •  Mediaweek  •  Adweek  Magazines'  Technology  Marketing  •  Editor  &  Publisher  •  Sales  <S  Marketing  Management 


DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 

ADWEEK 

1  Wright  Ferguson,  Jr. 
Publisher,  SVP/Sales 
(646)  654-5105 
vvferguson@adweek.com 

BRANDWEEK 

Charlotte  Erwin 
Publisher  •  (646)  654-5383 
cerwin@adweek.com 

.  MEDIAWEEK 
Linda  D'Adamo 
Publisher  •  (646)  654-5115 
ldadamo@adweek.com 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Charles  McKeown 
Publisher  •  (646)  654-5120 
cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com 

SALES  8i  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT 
Geraldine  Fitzgerald 
Publisher  •  (646)  654-7601 
gfitzgerald@salesandmarketing.com 

WEB  SITES 

adweek.com 
j  brandweek.com 
mediaweek.com 
technologymarketing,  com 
editorandpublisher.com 
salesandmarketing.com 


CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 
Brian  Chester,  Sales  Director 
bchester@adweek.com 
(800)  7-Adweek  or  (646)  654-5301 

CONFERENCES  &  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Matt  Pollock 
mpollock@adweek.com 
(888)  536-8536 

www.adweek.com/adweekconf 

LICENSING/PERMISSIONS 

Barbara  Grieninger 
(646)  654-4675 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Associates 
Julius  Single  •  (845)  731-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES 

AND  BACK  ISSUES 

(800)  562-2706 

REPRINTS 

,  Reprint  Services 

Kirsten  E.  Ramsay  •  (651)  582-3800 

.  DIR^ORIES 

Copy  Sales  •  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  sales  •  (646)  654-5207 


BEST  SPOTS 

Nancy  Sobel  •  (646)  654-5218 


INTRODUCINGTHE  NEW 

From  now  on,  we  won't  be  delivering  breaking 
industry  news  every  week.  We'll  be  delivering  it 
every  hour.  It  all  starts  today  with  the  launch  of 
the  new  Editor  &  Publisher. 

To  meet  your  compelling  need  for  immediate  access  to  timely  news  and  information,  we've 
redesigned  and  enhanced  E&P  online.  Our  new  Web  site  will  be  your  round-the-clock  source 
for  breaking  news  stories  updated  hourly... plus  topical  reports  on  current  developments  in 
the  newsroom,  technology,  financial  and  corporate  affairs,  advertising  and  circulation, 
syndicates  and  online  journalism. 

We've  also  expanded  E&P  magazine.  Now  a  monthly  publication,  our  significantly  larger  print 
edition  will  include  all  the  features  and  departments  you've  come  to  rely  on  —  with  the  focus 
on  industry  trends,  commentary  and  analysis  that  helps  put  the  latest  news  in  perspective. 

Get  connected  now  at  www.editorandpublisher.com 

Together  our  new  print  and  online  editions  will  provide  you  with  over  50%  more  news 
coverage  and  analysis.  Be  sure  you  take  advantage  of  it  by  activating  your  online  access 
at  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate.  Monthly  in  print,  hourly  online,  you  can  count 
on  the  new  E&P  to  deliver  all  the  news,  all  the  time.  __ 


EDITORef 

PUBLISHER 


EDITORS 

PUBLISHER 


ANNUAL  DIRECTORIES 

Order  your  copies  of  the  world's  best  source  books! 

You'll  find  everything  you  need  to  know  about  newspapers  around  the  world  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Boak,  the  encyclopedia  af  the  newspaper  industry.  Part  1  provides  the  most 
up-to-dote  dato  on  U.S.,  Canadian  and  foreign  dailies...news,  picture  and  syndicated  services... 
equipment/interactive  companies  and  more!  Part  2  covers  community,  specialty  and  free  publicatians. 

And  Part  3  is  a  phane  directary  of  all  the  major  players  in  both  daily  and  non-daily  papers. 


Want  ta  get  your  hands  an  the  most  comprehensive  data  far  U.S.  and  Canadian  markets?  Turn  to  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide,  the  only  reference  with  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  data, 
including  cost  of  living,  crime  and  quality  af  life  indices...graduation  levels...housing  and  rental  rates... 
relacatian  infarmation...exclusive  economic  and  demagraphic  prajections  and  much  morel 


EDITORef 

PUBLISHER 


INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOKS 


YBA11104 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  CtStor  i  Publisher  Inlemathnal  Year  Book  in  the  format  and  version  I  have  chosen. 


Nome 

Title- 


Company. 

Address- 


City. 


State _ Zip 


QTY: 

(  )  3-Volume  Set:  $230  each 

(  )  Volumes  1  &  3:  $1 70  for  both 

(  )  Volume  ]  only:  $140  each 

(  )  Volume  2  only:  $125  each 

(  )  Volume  3  only:  $60  eoch 

(  )  Online  version  of  the 

Internalioaal  Year  Book  $895 
Purchose  includes  Vols  1&3 
of  the  printed  editions. 

For  online  information 
coll  1 -800-336-4380  ext.  1. 


J  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Payable  to  Editor  A  PvMsher  Year  Book  in  US  doHors  only. 

U.S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  ond  hondling  please  odd  SI  2,  foreign  odd  $45) 

Charge  my:  □VISA  GMC  □AMEX 

Account# _ Exp.  Dote _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 

Fox# _ 

mini  (xcompony  oil  orders.  (A,  CO,  DC,  FL,  GA,  II.  MA,  MD,  KV,  NY, 
TX  residents,  pleose  odd  opwopriote  sol«  tox.  Conodo  residmts. 
pleose  odd  GST.  No  shipping  to  P.O  ooxes.  All  CD-ROM  soles  ore  find. 


Your  Business  (Check  one  category  only). 

1 .  □  Newspopet  1 7.  J  Publishing  other 

2.  □  Newspaper 

Equip.  Mft. 


3.  □  Syndicate/ 

News  Service 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Relations 

firm 

6.  J  Legal  firm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  -I  Mfr.  ■  General 

9.  J  Mfr.  -  Auto 

&  Truck 

10. J  Mfr -Food 

11.  -I  Service  Industry 

12.  -I  University/ 

Public  Library 

13.  J  Financial 

14.  J  Retail 

15.  J  Public 

Transportation 

16.  J  Individual 


than  Newspopet 

18.  J  Real  btote 

20.  □  Food:  Rest./ 

Whisle 

21.  J  Insuronce 

22.  J  Medio 

23.  _l  Non-profit 

24.  J  Recruiter/ 

Etnpl.  Agency 

25.  J  Mktg./Reseorth 

26.  J  Utility 

27.  J  Entertainment 

28.  J  8ook  Gist. 

29.  J  Franchise 

30.  J  School/Univ. 

31.  _i  Supermorket 

32.  J  Drugstore 

33.  J  Hospital 

34.  J  Graphic  Arts/ 

Printing 

19. _lOther: 


EDITORED 

PUBLISHER 


MARKET  GUIDE 


MGDttt04 


□YES!  Please  rush  my  order  of  the  Iditor  i  PubSsher  Maritet  Guide 
in  the  format  I  hove  chosen. 


f  I  Nome _ 

I  I 

[  Title _ 

■  Company 

'  I  Address- 

i  aty _ 


QTY: 

(  )  Morket  Guide 

at  $150  each 


_ Stole _ Zip _ 

□  Check  Amount  Enclosed  $ _ 

(Poyoble  to  Edhor  I  PMsker  Year  Book  in  US  doUors  o^. 

U.S.  ond  Conodo  shipping  and  hondling  pleose  odd  $12,  foreign  odd  $4S) 

Charge  my:  □VISA  □MC  □AMEX 

Account  # _ Exp.  Dote _ 

Signature _ 

Phone  # _ 

Fox# _ 

PoyrcKnl  must  Kcomooiiy  dl  orders.  CA  CO,  DC,  FL,  GA,  IL,  MA,  MD,  NV,  NY, 
OH  ond  IX  residenls,  pleose  odd  opproptiote  sol«  tox.  Conodo  residents, 
pleose  odd  GST.  No  snipping  to  PO.  boxes.  All  CD  ROM  sdes  ore  find. 


Your  Business 
(Check  one  category  only). 

1.  J  Newspaper 

2.  J  Newspaper  Equip.  Mfr. 

3.  -1  Syndkate/News  Service 

4.  J  Ad  Agency 

5.  J  Public  Relations  firm 

6.  J  Legol  firm 

7.  J  Government 

8.  J  Mfr.  -  General 

9.  ul  Mfr.  -  Auto  S  Truck 

10.  J  Mfr.  ■  Food 

11.  J  Servke  Industry 

12.  J  University/ 

Pubik  Library 

13.  J  Finonciol 

14.  J  Retoll 

1 5.  J  PuUk  Tronsportotion 

16.  J  Individuol 

17.  J  Publishing  other 

than  Newspaper 

18.  -1  Real  btote 

19.  J  Other: 


PUBLKHER  ANNUAL  DIREGORIES 


Jk 


Access  the  information  you  need... 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■  instantly! 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

Editor  &  Publisher 
MARKET  GUIDE 

770  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK  NY  10211-2747 
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•  puSjsher  MDIUlipK— 

Interactive  ITIediH 

Conference  &  ti'^de  sf)oW 

May  10-12,  2004  |  Hyatt  Regency  Atlanta 


Newspaper  and  Broadcast  Executives  Share 
Successful  Strategies  for  Converged  Media^  Advertising  and  More 


MAY  10-12,  2004 
HYATT  REGENCY  ATLANTA 

I 


Interactive  Media  Conference  &  Trade  Show  attendees  will  learn  how  to  grow  real  reach 
from  converged  media,  and  how  to  make  their  online  efforts  more  successful  and 
profitable,  from  the  companies  and  executives  that  are  leading  the  way. 


EDITORe^  . 
PUBUSHER""'^ 


d4ma/uh 


The  9th  annual  EPpy  Awards  will  also  be  presented  to 
the  best  of  online  newspapering  and  broadcasting. 
Enter  Now  at  www.eppyawards.com 


For  more  information,  email  mpollock@adweek.com 


MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


If  you  didn't  go  to  E&P  Online  nearly  every  day 
since  our  last  issue,  you  may  have  missed  many 
of  the  stories  below.  If  you  did  visit  often,  you 
may  still  enjoy  the  recap.  Every  issue  in  this  space, 
we  will  provide  the  highlights  of  our  Web  work,  with 
the  date  corresponding  to  when  the  story  appeared 
on  our  site — for  easy  searching  —  not  necessarily 
when  the  actual  event  took  place. 


DECEMBER 


11  Ci.usi'ERS  Ijvst  stand  Why  and  how 
1 1  did  USA  Today  scoop  the  rest  of  the 
press  in  exposing  the  full  damage  to  Iraqi 
civilians  —  and  some  U.S.  soldiers  — 
caused  by  America’s  use  of  cluster  bombs? 


10  Bowen  out  with  a  bang  In  his 
lU  farewell  E^P  Online  column,  Charles 
Bowen  picks  his  10  favorite  useful  Web 
sites  for  “working  journalists.” 


SiAviNG  AWAY  IN  FLORIDA  The  Palm 
Beach  Post  exposes  oppression  of 
migrant  workers  —  “slaves,  by  any 
other  name”  —  in  a  three-part  series. 


STEVE  KELLEY,  THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE, 
NEW  ORLEANS/CREATORS  SYNDICATE,  DEC.  16 


They  went  Atta  way  When  will  the  pres 
—  and  respected  figures  like  columnist 
William  Safire  —  stop  taking  seriously 
highly  dubious  “documents”  linking  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  to  9/11  and  other  al-Qaeda 
crimes? 


op  MAN  .\i.iVE  IN  Los  Angei.es  MAN 
LU  Roland,  earlier  this  week,  makes  good 
on  plans  announced  in  the  past  year  to 
enter  the  cross-vendor  press-addition 
business. 


on  Help  on  the  v\'ay?  The  Conference 
UU  Board  announces  a  jump  in  the  Help 
Wanted  advertising  index  for  November, 
suggesting  that  the  job  market  may  be 
returning  to  life. 


All  who  toil  in  the  fields  do  not  receive  their 
due,  according  to  the  Palm  Beach  Post 

17  It  only  Hi'RTS  when  it’s  Burns  John 
If  F.  Burns,  once  “the  most  dangerous 
man  in  Baghdad,”  issues  a  few  new  warn¬ 
ings  to  fellow  journalists  who  need  to 
duck-and-cover. 


00  Thinking  young  in  chicago  The 
LL  Chicago  Tribune’s  Metromix  Web  site 
has  all  kinds  of  ideas  for  reaching  those 
ever-elusive  young  readers. 


01  Black  guards  Three  columnists  who 
U I  praised  media  baron  Conrad  Black  in 
print  did  not  disclose  in  their  writings 
that  Black  had  put  them  on  a  paid 
Hollinger  advisory  board  in  the  1990s, 
according  to  a  New  York  Times  story.  The 
three  were  George  Will,  William  F.  Buck- 
ley  and  Henry  Kissinger. 


00  Fade  to  Biack  Former  Hollinger 

40  CEO  Conrad 

Black  pleads  the  fifth 
before  a  U.S.  Securi- 
ties  and  Exchange 

Commission  panel.  « 


Fight  for  Freedom  over  Family  share¬ 
holders  at  Freedom  Communications  Inc. 
vote  to  partially  sell  the  company  to  two 
private  equity  firms. 


Year  in  Review 
EE^P  picks  its  16  top 
press-related  stories 
of  2003,  from 
Embed,  Baath  and 
Beyond  to  the  Blair  Watch  Project. 


in  Breathed  in,  Breathed  out?  The 
lU  popular  “Bloom  County”  cartoonist, 
who  returned  with  new  “Opus”  strip  in 
November,  is  drawing  mixed  reviews. 


JANUARY 


Paint  it,  paint  it, 
Conrad  Black 


5  A  BARGAIN,  THE  BliST  ITIEY  EVER  HAD 
Hollinger’s  board  approved  the  sale  of 
newspapers  to  top  executives  at  bargain- 
basement  prices  without  having  outside 
experts  evaluate  those  transactions,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  reports. 


ip  TKS  vs.  Goss  The  Japanese  press 
lU  maker  TKS  asks  a  court  to  set  aside 
a  recent  verdict  awarding  rival  Goss 
more  than  $30  million. 


MRicsollttion  j?9  Top  news-site  Web 
masters  announce  what  they  hope 
to  change  or  accomplish  in  2004. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Naperville,  IL  - 
Rockford,  IL  ~  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  F 
Herald,  Jasper,  IN  -  Quad  City  Times,  D 
Enterprises,  Davenport,  lA  ~  The  Wall  Street 
lA  '  Daily  News,  Bowling  Green,  KY  ~  Couri 
KY  ~  J.  Frank  Publishing,  Manchester,  KY  ~ 
Bangor,  ME  -  The  Times  Record,  Bainswick, 
ME  ~  Sun-Journal,  Lewiston,  ME  -  The  Sun, 
Baltimore,  MD  ~  The  Frederick  News-Post, 
Frederick,  MD  -  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
White  Oak,  MD  -  The  Public  Spirit,  Ayer, 
MA  -  Creo-Scitex,  Bedford,  MA  -  Essex 
County  Newspapers,  Beverly,  MA  ~  Boston 
Herald,  Boston,  MA  -  The  Enterprise, 
Brockton,  MA  -  Harvard  Crimson,  Cambridge, 
MA  -  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Chicopee,  MA 
'  MediaNews  Group,  Inc.,  Devens,  MA  - 
Nashoba  Publishing,  Fitchburg,  MA  -  Sentinel 
&  Enterprise,  Fitchburg,  MA  -  Metrowest  Daily 
News,  Framingham,  MA  -  The  Recorder, 
Greenfield,  MA  -  Groton  Landmark, 
Groton,  MA  -  Harvard  Hillside,  Harvard,  MA 
-  Eagle-  Tribune,  Lawrence,  MA  -  MediaNews 
Group,  Lowell,  MA  ~  The  Sun,  Lowell,  MA  - 
The  Daily  Item.  Lynn,  MA  -  Peppereil  Free 
Press,  Peppereil,  MA  -■  The  Enterprise, 
uincy,  MA  -  The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
MA  -  Essex  County  Newspapers,  Salem, 
MA  -  Shirley  Oracle,  Shirley,  MA  -  Union- 
News,  Springfield.  MA  ~  Townsend  Time, 
ownsend,  MA  -  Bay  City  Times,  Bay  City, 
Ml  -  Valley  Publishing.  Bay  City/Saginaw, 
Mi  -  The  Grand  Rapids  Press,  Grand  Rapids, 
Ml  -  The  Flint  Journal,  Flint,  Ml  ~  Citizen 
Patriot,  Jackson.  Ml  -  Kalamazoo  Gazette, 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  -  The  Saginaw  News,  Saginaw, 
Ml  -  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Jackson,  Ml 
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Foster's  Daily  Dover,  NH 


The  Anniston  Star,  Anniston,  AL  -  The  Birmingham  News.  Birmingham,  AL  -  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch,  Casa  Grande,  AZ  -  The  Alameda  Times  -  Star,  Alameda.  CA  -Tht 
Argus,  Fremont,  CA  -•  The  Daily  Review,  Hayward,  CA  -  Alameda  Newspaper 
Group  (ANG),  Oakland,  CA  -  TheOakland  Tribune,  Oakland,  CA  -  Tri-Valley  Herald 
Pleasanton,  CA  -  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency,  San  Francisco,  CA  -  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Denver,  CO  -  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Orlando,  FL  ~  The 
Tampa  Tribune,  Tampa,  FL  ~  Augusta  Chronicle,  Augusta,  GA  ~  Scitex,  Atlanta, 
GA  -  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  La  Grange,  GA  ~  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Honolulu,  HI 
-•  La  Prensa,  San  Pedro  Sula,  Honduras  -  Northwest  Herald,  Crystal  Lake, 
IL  -  Sauk  Valle  News  a  ers  Dixon  IL  -  The  Pa  ers  Inc.  Milford  IL 
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Northeast  Mississippi  Daily  Journal,  Tupelo,  MS  ~ 
Southeast  Missourian,  Cape  Girardeau,  MO  ~ 
Cass  County  Democrat,  Cass  County,  MO  -•  St 
Louis  Post-Di^tch,  St.  Louis,  MO  -  Lincoln  Journal 
Star,  Lincoln,  NE  --  The  North  Platte  Telegraph, 
North  Platte,  NE  -  Star  Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  NE  - 
Review  Journal,  Las  Vegas,  NV  -  Dover  Community 
News,  Dover,  NH  -  Foster's  Daily  Democrat,  Dover, 
NH  '  Exeter  News-Letter,  Exeter,  NH  ~  The 
Keene  Sentinel,  Keene,  NH  ~  Hampton  Union, 
Ham.  ton  NH  -  The  Tele  ra  h  Nashua  NH 
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Seacoast  Nc,, i  5,  Portsmouth,  NH  -  Portsmouth 
Herald,  Portsmo  h,  NH  -•  Rockingham  News, 
Rockingham,  NH  '^rk  County  Coast  Star.  York, 
NH  ~  York  Weekly  ork,  NH  ~  The  Press  of  Atlantic 
City,  Atlantic  City,  ’  -  Evergreen  P  &  P,  Bellmawr, 

NJ  -  The  Recort  Hackensack,  NJ  -  The  Star 


'  marillo  Daily  News,  Amarillo,  TX  -  Amarillo 
Globe  News,  Amarillo,  TX  -  The  Wall  Street 
ournal.  Beaumont,  TX  -  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Dallas.  TX  -  Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal, 
Lubbock.  TX  -•  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph.  Tyler,  TX 

-  Newspaper  Agency  Corporation,  Salt  Lake  City 
UT  -■  Times  Argus,  Barre,  VT  -  Bristol  Herald 
Courier,  Bristol,  VT  -  Rutland  Herald,  Rutland,  VT 

-  Bristol  Herald  Courier.  Bristol,  VA  -  The  Frt- 
Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg,  VA  ~  The  News 

Advance,  Lynchburg,  VA  -  Landmark 
ommunications,  Norfolk.  VA  -  Virginian  Pilot, 
Norfolk,  VA  -  The  Herald,  Everett,  WA  -  The 
all  Street  Journal.  Seattle,  WA  -  The 
Columbian,  Vancouver.  WA  -  The  Wenatchee 
odd,  Wenatchee.  WA 


Dario  Designs  would  like  to 
thank  our  2003  customers. 


Ledger,  Newark, '  i 
-The  Wail  Street . 


-  The  Record,  Rockaway,  NJ 
-irnal.  South  Brunswick,  NJ  - 


The  Buffalo  Ne-  iBuffalo,  NY  -  Times  Herald 
Record,  Middleto.S,  NY  -  Daily  News,  New  York 
”itu  NY  -  AsiiLvft  Cit'ien -Tiiiico.  Asnovi::c.  iiL 


-  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Charlotte,  NC  -  The  Daily 
Advance,  Elizabeth  City,  NC  -  Gaston  Gazette, 
Gastonia,  NC  -  News  &  Record,  Greensboro,  NC 

-  The  Daily  Reflector,  Greenville,  NC  -  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Bowling  Green,  OH  -  The  Daily  Astorian, 
Astoria,  OR  -  The  Bulletin,  Bend,  OR  -  East 
Jregonian,  Pendleton,  OR  -  The  Oregonian,  Portland, 
OR  -  Capital  Press,  Salem.  OR  -  The  Express-Times, 
Easton,  PA  -  Daily  Times,  Erie,  PA  -  The  Evening 
Sun,  Hanover,  PA  -  Tribune  Review,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  -  Reading  TImes-Eagle,  Reading,  PA  -  The 
Herald,  Sharon,  PA  -  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Sharon,  PA  -  Observer-Reporter,  Washington,  PA 

-  Chattanooga  Free  Press,  Chattanooga,  TN  - 
Chattanooga  Publishing,  Chattanooga,  TN 


Dario  Designs  would  like  to 
thank  all  of  our  customers  for  ^ 
contributing  to  our  success. 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 

JOB-POSTING  ACTIVITY 

D  '\7'  TVrf  "C  'T'O  i~\  4  D  IT  A  * 

15  1  JMrii  1  KU  AKJLA 

Dec.  19  close 

%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Dec. 

Gannett  (GCI) 

88.03 

22.60 

3.03 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

48.66 

12.93 

-3.82 

Knight  Ridder(KRI) 

75.18 

18.13 

2.00 

Tribune  (TRB) 

49.87 

9.70 

4.00 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

46.52 

0.83 

-0.51 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 

94.02 

21.71 

2.69 

Washington  Post  (WPO) 

773.88 

4.67 

1.91 

Belo  (BLC) 

27.60 

27.81 

1.18 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

67.74 

19.40 

3.16 

Media  General  (MEG) 

64.54 

7.38 

-2.73 

Lee  (Lee) 

43.02 

26.79 

0.21 

DJ  Publishing  Index 

319.10 

15.22 

1.64 

Total  Market  Index 

257.29 

25.80 

4.33 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indices 


Corzen  Metro  Index  for  four  weeks  ended  Nov.  16 

(Data  reflect  market  conditions  prior  to 
seasonal  holiday  recruiting  declines) 

TOP  20  MARKETS 

Washington-Baltimore,  Md.:  . 137 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.:  . 122 

MARKETS  RANKED  21-50 

Nashville,  Tenn.: . 170 

Greensboro-Winston-Salem-High  Point,  N.C.:  - 162 

MARKETS  RANKED  51  TO  100 

Tucson,  Ariz.:  . 140 

Scranton-Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton,  Pa.  and 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla.:  . 136 

The  index  is  a  measure  of  average  online  job  postings  by  metro  area 
compared  with  the  year-ago  period.  Indexes  greater  than  100  indicate 
more  postings  in  the  metro  versus  a  year  ago;  those  lower  than  100 
indicate  fewer  postings  than  a  year  ago. 

Source:  Corzen  Inc. 


THE  INLAND  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
DEBUNKS  THE  MYTHS 


Study  shows  that  certain  newspapering  “rules  of  thumb"  prove  more 
accurate  for  papers  with  high  circulation. 

‘'Mystical"  Industry  Rules  of  Thumb  Actual  2002  Findings  By  Circulation 


for  Newspaper  Publishers 

10,000 

25,000 

50,000 

100,000 

The  newshole  is  50%  of  the  paper. 

56.0% 

58.8% 

53.6% 

48.5% 

Circulation  profit  should  be  46%. 

54.9% 

51.2% 

48.2% 

45.1% 

Local  advertising  revenue 

(ROP  and  inserts)  should  account 

for  52%  of  total  ad  dollars. 

64.5% 

59.3% 

56.1% 

53.2% 

Pressroom  (including  platemaking) 

time  should  be  2.3  hours  per  page.  0.9  hrs.  1.3  hrs.  1.9  hrs.  2.6  hrs. 

Source:  Inland  Press  Association  2002  Dally  Cost  &  Revenue  Study 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  EOR  JOURNALISM  . 
BACHELOR’S  DEGREE  RECIPIENTS  '  | 


(Compared  to  U.S.  Labor  Force  data) 

mmmm  US.  UbOt  ForCe  mmmm  J-GfadS 
•  U.S.  Labor  Force:  20  -  24  years  old 


ONLINE  JOB-POSTING  ACTIVITY  | 


Corzen  U.S.  job  category  indexes,  by  industry, 
for  four  weeks  ended  Nov.  16 
(Prior  to  seasonal  holiday  recruiting  falloff) 

Health  Care . 153 

Legal  . 141 

Finance  . 134 

Human  Resources  . 129 

Clerical  . 120 

Retail . 118 

Manufacturing . 118 

Engineering . ll6 

Indexes  are  a  measure  of  the  number  of  job  postings  by  job  category 
on  Monster,  CareerBuilder,  and  HoUobs  in  the  top  100  U.S.  markets. 
Indexes  greater  than  100  indicate  more  postings  in  the  category  versus 
the  comparable  year-ago  period;  those  lower  than  100  indicate  fewer 
year-over-year  postings. 

Source:  Corzen  Inc. 


SALARIES  COMPARED 


Median  yearly  salaries  for  2002  Bachelor’s  degree 
recipients  with  full-time  jobs 

All 


U.S.  Labor  Force  figures  represent  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rates  averaged 
across  June  of  the  shown  year  to  May  of  the  following  year. 

Source:  Annual  Survey  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Communication  Graduates,  Grady  College  of 
Journalism  &  Mass  Communication,  University  of  Georgia;  U.S,  Bureau  of  Lat»r  Statistics 


Relations 

Consunwr 

Magazines 

Newsletters, 


Source:  Annual  Survey  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Communication  Graduates,  Grady 
College  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Communication,  University  of  Georgia 
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The  Hershey  Lodge  and 


For  more  than  50  years,  we've  been  providing  an 
I  affordable  and  accessible  show  for  hundreds  of 

'  vendors  and  thousands  of  attendees.  In  addition  to 

a  show  floor  brimming  with  more  than  130  exhibiting 
companies,  America  East  offers  an  outstanding  slate 
of  educational  sessions  and  seminars  including  the 
cutting-edge  New  Media  World  symposium. 

Whether  you  work  for  a  newspaper  or  an  industry 
supplier,  you  should  be  in  Hershey,  March  22-25! 
Get  more  information  about  attending  or 
exhibiting  at  America  East  by  visiting  our 
Website:  www.america-east.com. 

Phone:  (717)  703-3000. 


www.america-east.com 


-  30  - 


Shoptalk 


Nearly  40%  of  Americans  say  they  will 
certainly  not  vote  for  President  Bush’s  re-election 
later  this  year,  and  almost  as  many  believe  he  was 
illegitimately  elected  in  2000  —  or  so  they  told  a 
New  York  Hmes/CBS  Poll  taken  in  December.  As 
we  enter  another  election  year,  there’s  evidence  in  those  results  to 
bolster  both  Republicans  (opposition  to  the  president  is  still  short  of 
a  majority)  and  Democrats  (they  have  a  solid  base  to  build  on). 

Perhaps  that’s  why  campaign  commentary  in  the  press  has  shifted 
wildly  in  the  past  few  months,  from  virtually  declaring  Bush  unbeat¬ 


able  to  finding  him  highly  vulnerable.  Now, 
after  the  capture  of  Saddam  Hussein,  some 
seem  to  think  he  is  headed  for  a  landslide. 
As  a  longtime  campaign  watcher,  I  would 
advise  the  press  to  keep  an  open  mind, 
considering  the  volatility  of  the  two  major 
issues:  a  quavery  economy,  and 
the  war  on  Iraq. 

It’s  true  that  in  the  past  quar¬ 
ter,  the  economy  has  shown 
signs  of  recovery.  On  the  other 
hand.  Bush’s  vast  tax  cuts  have 
recreated  mountainous  federal 
deficits.  Huge  deficits  helped 
Bill  Clinton  defeat  the  first 
President  Bush  in  1992. 

The  economic  recovery,  if 
that’s  what  it  is,  appears  to  have 
failed  to  create  enough  jobs  to 
eat  into  the  high  unemployment  rate. 
Unemployment  is  one  of  the  issues  that 
gave  John  F.  Kennedy  his  razor-thin  edge 
over  Richard  Nixon  in  I960.  So  even  an 
economy  stirring  Irom  the  ashes  still  leaves 
the  Democrats  some  ground  for  optimism. 

That  brings  them  to  the  other  issue  — 
a  war  that  won’t  go  away.  Many  (and  cer¬ 
tainly  Howard  Dean)  have  believed  Bush 
could  be  defeated  on  that  issue.  That  politi¬ 


cal  optimism,  at  first  glance,  may  have  ' 
been  undermined  by  the  dramatic  seizure 
of  Saddam  Hussein.  After  Hussein  was 
dragged  fi-om  his  “spider  hole,”  Bush’s 
favorable  ratings  climbed  significantly. 

Many  even  argued  that  the  capture  of  I 
the  world’s  most  vilified  dicta¬ 
tor  justified  the  entire  U.S. 
enterprise  in  Iraq. 

It’s  the  job  of  the  American 
press,  however,  to  question  that  , 
conclusion  —  to  point  out  that  ! 
President  Bush  did  not  cajole  j 
the  nation  or  persuade  Cong¬ 
ress  to  authorize  the  invasion 
of  Iraq  merely  to  get  rid  of 
Saddam  Hussein.  Instead, 

Bush  insisted  —  though  much 
of  the  press  failed  in  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  probe  his  evidence  and  debate  his 
reasoning  —  that  the  Hussein  regime 
posed  two  threats  to  American  security 
that  the  U.S.  had  a  duty  to  thwart  by  going 
to  war:  Iraq  had  a  supply  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  (and  programs  for  devel¬ 
oping  more);  and  had  secret  links  to  al- 
Qaeda  and  might  use  them  to  aid  its  activi¬ 
ties,  or  even  supply  it  with  those  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 


Saddam  Hussein’s  capture  —  while  a 
positive  event  —  sustained  neither  of  these 
supposed  threats.  Neither  did  it  demon¬ 
strate  that  either  was  false.  But  assiduous 
search  has  disclosed  no  evidence  in  Iraq  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  facilities  to 
manufacture  them.  Neither  have  secret 
links  between  Iraq  and  al-Qaeda  been 
proven  or  demonstrated. 

Generally,  tbe  American  public,  like 
Congress,  accepted  the  validity  of  these 
threats.  A  major  reason,  as  E^P  has  long 
observed,  was  that  a  supposedly  “watch¬ 
dog”  press  did  not  devote  enough  time  to 
raise  difficult  but  necessary  questions 
about  the  supposed  threats.  It’s  always 
easier,  even  for  an  independent  press,  to  go 
along  with  the  “highest  authorities”  than 
to  scrutinize  them  boldly. 

That  should  not  be  repeated  following 
the  capture  of  Hussein.  The  press  needs  to 
point  out  that  the  spectacular  arrest  did 
not  prove  that  Iraq  had  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  or  that  his  regime  has  been 
linked  to  the  terrorist  network.  Has  the 
dictator’s  capture  made  us  demonstrably 
safer?  As  I  write  this,  in  late  December,  the 
nation  is  on  high-level  alert  and  more  U.S. 
soldiers  have  been  killed  this  week  than  in 
the  week  before  he  was  found. 

Hussein  being  dragged  from  his  hole 
proves,  if  anything,  that  the  mighty  do  fall, 
and  perhaps  even  that  your  sins  sometimes 
will  find  you  out.  But  the  probable  boost  to 
Bush’s  campaign  suggests  that  in  the  eyes 
of  many  Americans,  this  splendid  event 
may  be  taken  to  signal  the  success  of  a 
costly  war.  A  skeptical  and  inquisitive  press 
—  a  press  that  pats  itself  on  the  back  for 
its  skepticism  and  inquisitiveness  —  can 
now  atone  for  its  failure  to  question  those 
proclaimed  threats  before  the  war  began. 

It  can  point  out  that  neither  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  causes  for  war  has  been  found  to 
have  existed,  save  in  Pentagon,  CIA  and 
White  House  imaginations.  The  threats  so 
!  successfully  pushed  by  the  Bush  Admin- 
i  istration  and  so  easily,  in  some  cases  eager¬ 
ly,  accepted  by  American  newspapers  and 
television,  have  not  yet  been  found  to  have 
j  been  real  —  certainly  not  by  the  welcome 
capture  of  Saddam  Hussein.  II 

I  Tom  Wicker  was  a  columnist  for  The  New 
i  York  Times  from  1966  to  1991- 
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Reporter  Kevin  Fagan  and  photographer  Brant  Ward  spent  four  months  among  the  city’s  homeless  to  better  understand 
their  lives  and  to  explore  what  it  would  take  to  break  the  cycle  of  destitution.  The  result  was  a  comprehensive  five-part 
series,  “Shame  of  the  City,"  that  gave  an  inside  look  at  the  people  trapped  outside,  and  exposed  how  the  city's  tolerance 
to  the  homeless  has  actually  exacerbated  the  problem.  This  powerful  series  generated  hundreds  of  responses  from  readers 
and  public  officials  locally  as  well  as  a  commifment  from  the  White  House  to  help.  To  read  the  full  story  and  to  view  the 
photographs,  go  to  sfgate.com/chronicle.  By  covering  the  hard  issues  that  face  communities,  Hearst  Newspapers  deliver 
excellence  every  day. 
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San  Francisco,  home  to  substantial  wealth  and  culture,  is  also  one  of  America’s  leading  cities  for  hard-core  homelessness. 
For  more  than  two  decades,  political  leaders  have  failed  to  face  the  issue.  But  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  gave  its  readers 
an  upciose  and  clear  series  of  stories  showing  the  squalor  on  city  streets. 


Two  homeless  women  react  to  the  demand  that  they  move  their  carts  so  they 
won't  be  noticeable  to  the  customers  of  a  nearby  car  dealership. 


San  Francisco’s  homeless 
may  be  ignored  in  the  streets, 
but  not  in  The  Chronicle. 
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